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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Gas Industry and Economy Promotion. 


FRreEsH work and interests in the gas industry burst forth in 
many directions. The movement has been of a prolific and 
promising character of late ; and all that is new has a title 
to credit for having some bearing on the general progress. 
The extraction of benzol from gas is a war-time necessity ; 
but we are looking to it as a future source of profit, and so 
a contributor to the production of lower gas prices, which, 
in turn, will promote the use of gas—valuable in both do- 
mestic and industrial economy—for heating purposes, as well 
as help to protect the lighting business. Tar dehydration 
is a favoured process. 
kept over the prices obtained by the industry for the light 
oil content ; and local economy should be served by the 
availability of refined tar for road purposes. There, again, 
there should be a contribution to the objective of cheaper 
gas. Fuel economy is a live subject of the day, which has 
appealed to the Government with such force that it has been 
taken under its wing. Gas coke—well produced, and not 
too “rich” in moisture and ash—should stand to profit 
from the fuel-economy investigations. The growing use of 
coke for steam-raising in factories and electric generating 
stations and for motor traction should furnish to the Board 
of Fuel Research data which should promote benefit for 
both the coke producers and gas consumers. Increased 
attention, too, is being paid to economies in gas-works 
practices. But withal—with economies and with promising 
developments—the beneficent work of the gas industry for 
communities and industries has the opposing forces against 
it, in the latter normal times, let alone under the malefic 
conditions of the present, of high prices of raw and struc- 
tural and manufactured materials and higher rates. Ifcon- 
solation there be in the reflection, it may be said that those 
running competing industries are subjected to very similar 
conditions. 

Such considerations will arise in the minds of those who 
give to the Presidential Address of Mr. W. Whatmough to the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers the care- 
ful perusal to which it is entitled. War influences thread 
themselves through the composition; but truly, diverting 
the thoughts momentarily from the horrors of the war and 
all that it means to us individually and collectively, the gas 
industry is indebted to it for its revelation and stimulation. 
But for it, we might have pursued the old roads and never 
have seen the new, covered as their entrances were by the 
traditional growths of years. But as to the forces which 
are the drags upon the maximum progress of the industry 
to greater service, we cannot hope much for a reduction of 
the prices of materials until we get to some definite settle- 
ment of industrial conditions on peace lines, and the then 
governing circumstances help to bring the prices to levels 
more conformable with past experience and hopes as to the 
future. But as to coal, the present difficulties do not give 
much room to consideration as to what will be its position 
after the war, Inthe gas industry we are at all events— 
Mr. Whatmough points to these things—hoping for good 
immediate results from the Government control of the coal 
mines during the war, and the establishment of a depart- 
ment, with a Controller at its head, to administer the work 
associated with the coal supply of the country. 

The anticipated results are twofold. There is the Price 
of Coal (Limitation) Act, the spirit of which has been roundly 
violated in various coal-owning quarters. The Government 





Through it better control should be | 





control of coal must bring about a due observance of the 
Act, or else purchasers will want to know the reason why. 
Government control, it is also understood, means preferen- 
tial provision of coal to essential industries—industries es- 
sential to the promotion of the interests of the Allies in the 
war and in serving thecommunity. But there must not be 
any undue reliance upon this. Self-help must precede and 
accompany Government assistance. We are at war; and 
the war has taught us that large margins are a protection. 
Mr. Whatmough believes in a large margin in current cir- 
cumstances. In his opinion, the purchasing of materials to 
carry-on will become more difficult should the war, be pro- 
longed for a lengthy period, and “ to have goods in posses- 
‘‘ sion equal to a twelve months’ supply is desirable.” That 
isa big order. If it errs, it is on the side of lavishness, even 
in war time. It may make some of those feel the absurdity 
of their position who have stuck out for the old percentages 
of monthly coal deliveries in both the summer and winter, 
despite traffic disabilities, instead of equal monthly deliveries, 
so as to relieve winter traffic. The recent experience of 
Polar conditions, of 25 to 50 p.ct. increases in the demand for 
gas, and of the prices that had to be paid for spot parcels of 
coal through the running out of works’ stocks, will no doubt 
have induced broader views as to stocks in times such as 
these, with transport muddled by war conditions and shortage 
of the means of conveyance, both on sea and land. As to 
the future, there is no desire to witness nationalization of 
the coal supply; but we should not be at all sorry to see 
the Price of Coal (Limitation) Act and Government control 
result in some subsequent regulation of the coal industry, 
whereby (say) dividends and wages should take an upward 
course as the price of coal took a downward one—somewhat 
after the manner of gas prices and dividends and co-partner- 
ship. The gas industry, and no doubt many others, would 
be thankful for the security that this would afford. 

In addition to materials, rates have been mentioned as one 
of the outgoings incidental to business which have become 
permanently higher. This cannot be avoided; but what- 
ever is possible should be done to check the upward ten- 
dency. The “ whatever possible” can be very little so far 
as gas undertakings are concerned ; but what they can do 
is to “peg away” at getting valuation methods soundly 
and more firmly based, so as to eliminate the large diversity 
which results (as Mr. Whatmough illustrates, and as has 
been done by others) in the charges for rates per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold, which, for example, causes Heywood to pay in 
rates 1'27d. per 1000 c.ft. more than the average of twenty- 
one gas undertakings. 

But conditions hostile to progress make all the more 
necessary the realization of economy and benefit from every 
possible quarter—on the works and elsewhere. Mr. What- 
mough shows the advantage he has secured by the adoption 
of continuous verticals over horizontals that—be it marked ! 
—were hand-charged. There should at no time be any 
difficulty in showing advantage over hand-worked retorts. 
But this is an extraordinarily bad period for making com- 
parisons between new and old plant, with the prevailing 
heavier expenses coming from every direction up-against 
the working of the former. The central feature of what 
Mr. Whatmough shows in this connection is that during 
the war he has been putting gas into the holder with his 
vertical settings (the hand-worked horizontals assisting at 
the peak load) at an average increase of only 0-74d. per 1000 
c.ft. on his average cost in 1911-13, despite the net cost of 
coal being 2°31d. more per 1000 c.ft. of gas made. Savings 
have come from labour (notwithstanding the higher wages), 
maintenance, and purification, totalling to 2°29d. More gas, 
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too, has been made per ton of somewhat inferior coal; so 
that, in the total, considerable financial benefit has accrued, 
which has been of advantage in war times, and will be as it 
then accrues of still greater advantage in peace times. The 
address shows the saving of man power produced by the sub- 
stitution of verticals for hand-stoked horizontals, although 
there has not been in this regard all secured that other works 
have succeeded in accomplishing. But Mr. Whatmough 
only requires twelve men for his maximum output with the 
vertical system, as compared with 27 men with the old plant. 
The more that can be done in economizing the man power 
of the country, the better ; for if the trade-after-the-war aspi- 
rations are going to materialize, every particle of the man 
power of the country will then be needed. 

As to fuel economy and the development of the use of 

gaseous fuel. It is not for a moment supposed that a lower 
calorific value gas than is supplied under present conditions 
is likely to become a general thing for some distance ahead, 
even though—given appropriate manufacturing and distri- 
buting plant and gas-consuming apparatus—economy for 
the consumer could beshown. Therefore, Mr. Whatmough 
advocates the treatment of the gas-fire business on the same 
lines as the industrial business. Thiscan hardly be, seeing 
that the former business comes as part of the winter demand 
only, while the industrial supply is an all-the-year-round one. 
Low gas prices for heating in the recent cold weather would 
not have been a very profitable matter for many gas under- 
takings. One point in favour of differential prices for gas- 
fire purposes is that they do not entail in these days of dis- 
count meters separate piping and meters. What, however, 
we have to work for is to get the price of gas down generally 
to a lower figure, inasmuch as there is no reason why gas- 
fires should have gas cheaper than cookers, or water-heaters, 
or any other daily use that applies the whole year through. 
Another line in development is the use of coke for steam 
traction purposes and industrial steam raising. The coke 
from the vertical retorts seems to be very much approved 
at Heywood for these purposes; and some excellent ex- 
periences are related by Mr. Whatmough. But later on 
he, under the special circumstances of his case, shows that 
horse and cart traction was found better for the purposes 
of his works than motor traction; and he indicates that it 
was cheaper. But he gives no details of costs per ton, so 
that others might compare with their actual experience with 
motors. Some works have adopted quite imposing fleets 
of motors ; and their efficiency in quick delivery and in dis- 
tributing range is a consideration apart from the bare costs 
per ton, which costs naturally vary with the compactness 
or otherwise of the district. A factor in choiceis example ; 
and where steam traction can be applied to gas-works pur- 
poses it should be for the sake of the coke trade. Another 
economy to which eyes are being turned is that of co-opera- 
tive tar distillation. Mr. Whatmough is of opinion that the 
solution of the problem is in the direction of small works 
selling on an approved sliding-scale to larger gas under- 
takings where tar distillation is already in operation. It 
does not matter much which way it is done, providing the 
more profitable is adopted according to local conditions. 
Certainly a stand ought to be made at once against loss of 
money on long-distance tar transport, and against unreason- 
able treatment by certain tar distillers, who have ruled the 
market, considerably more to their own advantage than to 
that of the producers. 

Much else appears in this interesting address, which will 
be read, as it was heard on Saturday, with both pleasure and 
profit, for it pictures a state of things which shows an in- 
dustry with excellent opportunities for new activities—all 
subscribing to a larger prosperity and usefulness. 


The Accuser and his Plans. 


It is time that the irrepressible Prof. H. E..Armstrong left 
pedantic generalizations and came down to solid particulars 
in the matter of his accusations against the fundamental 
lines of gas manufacture, as followed by men with life-long 
training and experience in the technical and commercial 
work of the gas industry. In print and in speech up and 
down the country, he has traduced technical gas men and 
their practices; his last two essays in this line being at the 
recent meetings of the South Metropolitan and the South 
Suburban Gas Companies. Some people are of opinion 
that there is little use in taking notice of academic dog- 
matism that sets itself against universal practice by mere 


anything more material. And up toa point we agree; but 
Prof. Armstrong has evidently persuaded himself that he 
knows the way of salvation for the gas industry, and that 
if it does not follow his way it is doomed. Therefore, we 
here and now invite the Professor to get away from hollow 
generalization, and to produce first his evidence that the 
manufacturing modes of the industry are wrong (supported 
by a financial illustration), and, secondly, a concrete scheme 
(also supported by financial illustration) of low-temperature 
carbonization, plus the gasification of the coke in producers, 
as this is the line of development that he advocates. Of 
this Prof. Armstrong may be well assured, that if he will 
show what he has of a solid nature behind all the general 
statement to which he has given expression by voice or pen, 
it will receive careful investigation at the hands of men who 
have spent their whole lives in the technical and commercial 
work of the industry. This was promised by Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc., at the meeting of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, and by Mr. Charles Hunt, at the meeting of 
the South Suburban Company; and our columns are open 
to Prof. Armstrong to present a case, with body in it, in 
support of his accusations and prophecies. 

In the first place, the whole fabric of his contentions de- 
pends on the legislative interdiction of the use of raw coal. 
The people must be compelled to use the coke obtained by 
low-temperature carbonization ; and the statutes governing 
the gas industry must be abrogated and replaced by a vast 
liberty. ‘This means revolution; and this the gas industry 
(though the process would have to be a gradual one) would 
not avoid if Prof. Armstrong has an unanswerable case, de- 
structive from the economic standpoint of present procedure 
and constructive from the same standpoint to the general 
advantage. Then, in the second place, to do what Prof. Arm- 
strong suggests would necessitate an immense speculative 
capital expenditure on low-temperature carbon!zing plant, 
and coal and coke handling equipment, from the former of 
which less result would be realized per ton of coal than under 
the present system, which includes in many works the gasi- 
fying of the coke, with or without carburetting the product. 
All the plant on the gas-works would have to be developed to 
fresh proportions todeal withthe newconditions. Thestorage 
capacity especially would have to be of mammoth dimensions 
to deal with the coal and coke, and for safety’s sake. The gas- 
holders would need revision in dimensions and number to 
deal with the gas from the low-temperature retort plant, the 
low-grade gas from the producer plant, and then the mixed 
lower grade gas than is at present supplied. The distribut- 
ing plant, too, would have to be made to conform to thenew 
conditions; pressures, too, would have to be considerably 
increased; every service-pipe would have to be governed ; 
and the gas appliances of the eonsumers would have to be 
brought into harmony with the new gas supply. 

Scrapping and destruction of present capital would have 
to be on a gigantic scale, and the new capital required on 
lines describable only by the same adjective. We ask Prof. 
Armstrong to show us what, for the supply of a given dis- 
trict, all this capital destruction and new capital means, 
and how it stands in the financial balance as between his 
proposals and the actual present practices of the coal gas 
industry. There is alsothe question of labour. This, again, 
would, of course, have to be considerably increased. There 
is the question, too—it is an important one with the im- 
mense additional sources of supply of like secondary products, 
and the development of processes for the extraction of nitro- 
gen from the air, and the production of synthetic fertilizers— 
as to the future of the secondary products markets, and its 
bearing upon the economic situation of the coal-carbonizing 
industries. All these things Prof. Armstrong possibly has 
studied ; and he can, no doubt, foretell much of which the 
lower intelligence of the gas industry would like to be in- 
formed. It must be so; his robust assertiveness, and his 
optimism as to the security that there is for the gas industry 
in his plans, are the guarantees. So we invite the Professor 
to give us a concrete scheme on a defined basis, showing 
what his ideas actually mean in plant, labour, capital costs, 
and general financial effects, by the conversion of the opera- 
tions of a gas undertaking from the present lines to those 
which he has hitherto advocated with an assurance born 
of ——What? 

We will not deal with Prof. Armstrong’s attacks upon the 
Boards of the two South London Companies. If his know- 
ledge of the technical and commercial requirements of the 
gas industry is equalled by his knowledge (at the time he 
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of what is required in the composition of the directorate of 
a technical-commercial undertaking, then we can promise 
him that his compliance with our request will yield him a 
magnificent reward of interest throughout the coal carbon- 
izing industries—especially that providing the gas supply to 
our cities and towns. 


Board of Fuel Research. 


THE use-as-you-please fuel methods of this country are 
to undergo serious investigation under the authority of the 
Government, and not before it was due. It is a direction 
in which the promotion of economy means material value, 
the existence of which cannot fail to appeal to a Govern- 
ment carrying a prodigious financial burden, such as has 
been created by the war, and which must inevitably reach 
larger proportions. When people speak of fuel economy, 
they generally look at the matter from the point of view 
that scientific methods of utilizing coal would result in the 
saving of so many million tons of coal a year—in the present 
state of knowledge alone, the estimate of one learned au- 
thority is 50 million tons—and that this tremendous quan- 
tity, calculated out at the market price of the day, would 
represent so much in solid cash. But “fuel economy” 
signifies much more than this. Fuel economy is something 
of both national and industrial import. In every industrial 
undertaking, fuel saved means money earned ; it also means 
a saving in the cost of manufacture, which is of advan- 
tage both to the producer and to the buyer. In the use of 
coal, too, there is by one means destruction and waste, and 
by another the rescuing of all possible value from the coal, 
and the supplying of the materials essential to the life of 
several important industries. ‘‘Fuel economy” is a term 
that covers much, and has numerous ramifications. We can 
trace the beginning of its effects with assurance and cer- 
tainty ; but they spread and spread from these beginnings 
to such a degree that we cannot possibly trace or define 
their limitations. 

In these circumstances, the proper use of fuel is a ques- 
tion that enters largely into our national economics and 
prosperity; and thus it is a proper one for the Govern- 
ment to take under its wing, and not leave to bodies 
of less influence and authority to voluntarily pursue with 
(because of the want of authority) a much inferior chance 
of doing effective work. Welcome is therefore given to the 
Board of Fuel Research, which has been appointed on the 
recommendation of the Advisory Council of the Committee 
of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
A hint was given some time ago as to the prospect of some 
such appointment as this being made; and now that it is an 
accomplished fact, the gas industry—as one of the large coal- 
using industries, and as the only gaseous and smokeless solid 
fuel supplying industry in the country—has every reason to 
be satisfied not only with the contemplated work, but with 
the composition of the Board. Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., 
consents to act as Director of the new organization. The 
gas industry knows Sir George for his many distinguished 
qualities and attainments, the latter not unassociated with 
its own work. As coadjutors, he will have the Hon. Sir 
Charles Parsons, Mr. Richard Threlfall, F.R.S., and Sir 
Richard Redmayne, K.C.B., His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of 
Mines; while Prof. W. A. Bone, F.R.S., is to be consultant 
to the Board, but the duties will not necessitate the relin- 
quishing of his chair at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. This is an excellent and strong combination, 
from which much may be expected with the Government 
behind it. In fact, we regard this as the best potential 
piece of work the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research has so far taken in 
hand ; and we so regard it because the proposed work is 
fundamental to so much else. 

The functions of the new Board (its title indicates) will 
be largely of the research order—research both in the labor- 
atory and on the working scale, with the view of discover- 
ing where uneconomy exists, where economy can be pro- 
moted, and where the country and industry can profit by 
more scientific utilization of fuel or a change in fuel. The 
Board are taking over the work of the Fuel Economy Com- 
mittee of the British Association, of which Prof. Bone was 
Chairman ; and the information so far collected by, and the 
plans of, the Committee will be available for the guidance of 
the Board. In other directions, too, work has commenced ; 
and the Board will make it their business to attempt to co- 
ordinate it all as far as possible, for economy must accom- 











pany efficiency in research to realize the maximum result 
in fuel saving. There is an abundant field for research. 
The British Association Committee have found this; and 
the Sub-Committee on Coal Conservation appointed by the 
Reconstruction Committee of the late Government left a 
legacy in the shape of several suggestions for exploration. 
The gas industry could submit a few suggestions from its 
large accumulation of experience. It is also thought that 
part of the activities of the Admiralty and the Ministry of 
Munitions could be associated with those of the new Board. 
However, whatever the eventual field of the Board’s opera- 
tions, its area will be extensive; and, whatever the results, 
they should be beneficial to an industry whose primary 
work is the separating of coal into its main constituents, 
and bringing them into a condition for use directly or in- 
directly for, in some instances, both domestic and indus- 
trial purposes, and in others for industrial service only. 


Tar Dehydration and Oil-Washing. 


Ir was a sparkling little paper that Mr. A. E. Mottram, 
of Ossett, read before the Manchester Institution on Satur- 
day. It was headed “ Description of a Tar Dehydrating 
“and Debenzolizing Plant.” There was little “ description ” 
in it, but a large number of subtle passages intended to 
provoke discussion on all sorts of subjects attaching to both 
operations. There was a “tone” about the paper that we 
like. Though difficulties have been met with, patriotism 
and duty ride supreme. This is as things shouldbe. After 
patriotism, the author sees in the new work a good com- 
mercial proposition. The fact that at the outbreak of war, 
word was received from the tar contractors that the contract 
was broken, and that they could not guarantee to remove 
the tar, together with the low price that was being obtained 
for it, led to the installation of a Wilton tar-dehydrating 
plant. The author remarks: “ We have not regretted it.” 
Significant as to the future are these words, taken in con- 
junction with the preceding ones, as to a low price having 
been previously obtained for tar, supplemented by the later 
statement that the worked-up tar has been disposed of at 
satisfactory prices, and over 30 gallons of light oils (which 
is a very good average) have been sold per ton of tar. Mr. 
Mottram does not say in the paper what prices he actually 
realizes ; but his experience, it is manifest from the cheerful 
manner in which he speaks of it, is of an order that puts into 
the shade current quotations for crude tar. That is the ex- 
perience elsewhere ; and the tar distillers (who have had a 
fruitful time in the past) can hardly look upon the existing 
aspect of things in any joyful spirit. The long and the short of 
the matter is that tar dehydration has come to stay, and 
will extend. Although saying this, there is,as Mr. Mottram 
observes, plenty of work in connection with tar for both 
the chemical manufacturers and the tar producers; but the 
latter are not now prepared to be satisfied with the slender 
revenue that their tar has hitherto produced. 

Speaking of quantitative results, working comparisons as 
between one gas undertaking and another would be much 
facilitated if authors would not treat tar as if it was all of 
the same constitution, but would state the coal used, the 
character of the carbonizing plant employed, and the tem- 
peratures, as they all have part in the quantity and quality 
of the tar made. If an analysis of the tar could also be sup- 
plied, so much the better. Another matter is that, though the 
author states that the working cost is small, and that one 
man looks after the plant at an expenditure of about 6d. 
per ton of tar, he does not mention the aggregate costs— 
whether or not (say) round about 6s. or 7s. per ton of tar is 
the figure. However, whatever the costs, there is, on the 
author’s part, satisfaction with the revenue balance per ton 
of tar. An important advantage of a dehydration plant is 
that it promotes the disposal of tar locally, and so saves car- 
riage. The tar market generally would be much improved 
if all gas undertakings followed Mr. Mottram’s example, and 
endeavoured to sell all their tar in their own areas. 

The same plant is employed for debenzolizing washing- 
oil—one day out of three; and there is no reference to any 
difficulty affecting efficiency arising from its use for this pur- 
pose. There are several points here that are becoming old 
friends. The author considers there are obligations on those 
who have greater power than gas undertakings to assist 
them in keeping free from trouble, and in preventing the 
depreciation of the general revenue of the concern, owing 
to the adoption of the oil-washing precess. There is 
the revival of the naphthalene nuisance; and there is diffi- 
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culty in getting washing creosote that does not contain an 
inconveniently high percentage of naphthalene. Mr. Mot- 
tram does not say what is the high percentage in his case— 
how much it is (say) above 5 to 7 p.ct., which appears to 
occasion very little trouble. However, a suggestion that 
he makes is-that the Ministry of Munitions should help 
gas undertakings by seeing that there is procurable a 
good supply of creosote nearly free of naphthalene. The 
Ministry of Munitions have, of course, a large amount of 
work to do. But they have also power of an order not 
possessed by gas undertakings; and they are concerned 
in the realization of high efficiency in oil-washing, which 
sometimes suffers through the accumulation of trouble. 
Perhaps, therefore, they might do something to help in this 
connection. 

The same Department will derive some additional interest 
from another suggestion in the paper. Nota few gas-works 
have been deprived of part of their ammonia production 
through turning over a member of the scrubbing plant to 
the work of benzol extraction. Ossett is troubled in this 
way ; and it is a difficulty that confronts other undertakings, 
the managements of some of which are not like the one at 
Ossett in placing, under war necessity, the work of benzol 
extraction before the loss of ammonia, though this is far 
from being a negligible quantity. In such cases, the author 
thinks that, if the gas undertakings provided the distillation 
plant, it would be a fair thing for the Ministry of Munitions 
to provide the necessary washer, and then washing for ben- 
zol could be made compulsory. We will not argue as to 
the fairness or otherwise of the submission. It depends 
on circumstances. If the plant is going to be permanently 
used for benzol extraction—not only now, but after the war 
—then, if the Ministry of Munitions provided a washer now, 
it should be bought up at a fair valuation after the war. 
There is a matter in this association that presses ; and upon 
this perhaps the Ministry of Munitions could bring their 
influence. A number of gas undertakings would have 
started oil-washing long before this, but that they have been 
unable to secure the necessary plant. It has been on order; 
but delay has succeeded delay, and some are still waiting. 
There is room here for a little speeding-up; and room, too, 
for an assurance from headquarters that the delays there 
have been in plant installation will henceforth be reduced 
within reasonable limits. It seems strange that, in such an 
essential matter, provision has not been made for the prompt 
supply of plant. All the blame for backwardness in enter- 
ing upon the work of oil-washing must not, in view of this, 
be placed upon some gas undertakings. However, what is 
now wanted is that a greater number of undertakings should 
enrol themselves as willing to start oil-washing, directly the 
necessary arrangements can be made; and for them to re- 
gard the fulfilment of the obligation at the earliest possible 
moment as a matter to which they are in honour bound. 


—$$—$—$——L— 


Protection for Municipal Gas Engineers. 


In many cases, the position of the municipal gas engineer and 
manager is as congenial as that of the chief officer in company ser- 
vice; but there have been instances where engineers in local 
authority service have not been justly treated. The introduction, 
too, of Socialistic elements into local governing bodies has not 
tended to improve the comfort and enhance the efficiency of 
management. One sees, in consequence, whenever opportunity 
arises, municipal engineers passing over to company service; and 
this is not to the credit of municipal bodies. The occasional 
cases of injustice, which have brought about severance of engage- 
ments, induced Mr. W. Whatmough, in his Presidential Address to 
the Manchester Institution last Saturday, to make a suggestion 
with the view to giving increased stability to tenure of office. 
He thinks a scheme might be formulated whereby members of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers might receive help and protec- 
tion where the necessity arose. This might take the shape of an 
independent tribunal, to whom reference of questions in dispute 
between gas engineers and local authorities in whose service they 
are, might be made with the view to justice being secured. In 
his opinion, the District Associations could first of all consider the 
cases as they arose in their respective areas, and submit the infor- 
mation to the Parliamentary or a Special Committee of the Insti- 
tution, who would adjudicate upon them, and take such action 
as might be deemed necessary and proper. 





Considerations Affecting the Proposal. 

The first question that suggests itself is what would be the 
effect of such a reference, and what possible action could be taken 
under such a scheme by the Institution, who might not be recog: 
nized by the municipal authorities, and whose interference might 
be strongly resented by the authorities—so much so that any 
prolonged tenure of office might not be a desirable thing for the 
gas engineer, and so the good intention of Mr. Whatmough would 
be frustrated. He says that public opinion has a great influence 
with local authorities, and apparently this is the direction in which 
he conceives the Institution might apply a little leverage. Even 
so, the success of public-opinion in favour of the engineer might 
only add additional thorns to the official seat. It is undeniable 
that there would be personal value in having the matters in dis- 
pute placed before the public in a correct light. But nothing 
effective could be done unless the body to which the gas engineer 
could make appeal was an impartial one and acceptable to the 
local authority in whose service he happened to be. No local 
authority would in such a matter regard the Institution of Gas 
Engineers as an impartial and independent body; and certainly 
they would not, without other influence was brought to bear, pay 
much heed to any result of an investigation by a Committee of 
that body in reference to disputes between one of their officials 
and themselves, without the tribunal also embraced in its compo- 
sition men who were not gas engineers, but who represented 
municipal interests, or unless the agreement of service made 
reference to the Institution tribunal one of its conditions. But 
we should have our doubts as to any local authority agreeing to 
such a condition. Mr. Whatmough suggests that on the part of 
the local authority there should be no difficulty in obtaining’a 
right of appeal tothe Local Government Board. This would com- 
plicate matters; and it points to a joint tribunal being the only 
feasible solution—if anything of the kind be attempted. How- 
ever, we doubt the acceptability of the proposal, unless it can be 
re-moulded to make of it a more effective piece of machinery. 





District Association Mandates. 

There is another suggestion. District Associations send re- 
presentatives to the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
What for? To look after the interests of the district, and to use 
their personal judgment in giving votes on matters that come 
before the Council. They are plenipotentiaries of the first order. 
They are men who may have their predilections and bias in regard 
to many matters. As representatives of a district, they ought to 
vote for the considered and general views of the district, though 
nothing could, of course, prevent them from voicing their own 
opinions. Under the present system, however, they have no in- 
structions ; they simply attend the Council meetings, and, as repre- 
sentatives of a considerable number of men, voice and vote as their 
individual inclination directs. Mr. Whatmough desires reform in 
this matter. When possible, on important subjects, he suggests 
that a district representative should have an opportunity of con- 
ferring with the members of his own District Association, and 
go armed to the Council meetings at which such questions are 
to be discussed with a majority instruction as to which way the 
district vote is to be registered. At the present time, there is not 
even a report made to the Associations as to what their represen- 
tatives have been doing, or how they have voted on questions of 
importance to the industry or profession. This is certainly a 
matter which might be taken into consideration by the District 
Associations to ascertain whether it is not time that some change 
was made in the suggested direction. It may be said that the 
present system has worked very well in the past. It may in reply 
be pointed out that the past is not the present or the future; and 
that several momentous subjects have raised, and are raising, 
themselves which will largely affect the interests of the industry, 
and must be considered by the Council of the Institution. Of 
course, matters arise that have to be dealt with summarily ; and 
then the only thing to be done is to leave the matter of voting to 
the discretion of the district representative. Mandates from the 
Associations to representatives as to how to act would raise a 
more general interest in the doings of the Council of the Institu- 
tion, and would perhaps infuse into its work a greater visible 
enthusiasm. 


Germany Misses English Gas Coal. 
The Berlin gas-works are sadly missing their quondam sup- 
plies of English coal, We gather this from an article, on “ Gas- 
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Works in War Time,” by Mr. E. Korting (who is well known to 
British gas engineers). A translation of the first part of the 
article appears in other columns. We have had previous glimpses 
of how German gas-works have fared during the war, but this one: 
which is given by a highly-trained and observant gas engineer, at 
the very top of the German gas profession, is of marked interest. 
It is easy to see that those in charge of the Berlin works of 
the (before the Government took them under their care) Imperial 
Continental Gas Association, have in the course of the war felt 
regret that results and official comfort are not what they were in 
the times of working with English gas coal. There have been 
large fluctuations in the supply of coal since war broke out; and 
the varieties of German and Belgian coal that could be obtained 
have caused anxiety on account of inferior quality for gas-making 
purposes, though prices varying between 26s. and 30s. 6d. per ton 
have had to be paid for it, compared with 15s. 3d. for English coal 
delivered in November, 1912. The inferior quality coal affected 
the production of gas and the quantity and quality of coke and 
other products, including benzol; and it has not (as explained 
by Mr. Korting) conduced to the good working of the vertica] 
and inclined retorts. The coke has given much trouble in the 
producers ; and the retort gas producing capacity, using a lower 
grade coal (combined with the debenzolizing of the gas), has been 
reduced. Consequently more retorts have had to be put under 
fire. All this points to the troubles of German gas engineers 
who were formerly blessed with English gas coal having been 
greater than those of their British compeers working with their 
native produce. Their troubles have been chiefly due to transport. 


The Value of the Old Hand. 


Another point in the article which is of special interest just 
now, when fit men within military age have other occupations 
than their wonted ones, is the appreciated value of the old gas 
hand beyond military age. We have seen that German engineers 
have had, through the inferior quality of their coal, to bring into 
use more retorts, and in some cases these are of the old horizontal 
type, hand charged, which have only been kept in existence as 
stand-bys, and have not been worked for years. At home there 
have been some of these retorts that have had long rest brought 
into service during the frigid weather of last month; and no 
doubt here, as in Germany, the gas engineers have found that 
modern carbonizing plant has dulled the skill of even the old 
hands at wielding the shovel. Besides, many men now working 
on the modern plant have had no acquaintance at all with shovel 
charging. But with the importation of new men into retort-house 
operations, and the necessity for having recourse to old stand-by 
plant, “old boys” who were once accustomed to the shovel have 
been invaluable. Mr. Korting, however, could not get enough of 
these, and so had to hurriedly extend his vertical retort plant. 
With time, and the disappearance of the old hands who worked 
by shovel, horizontal retorts requiring manual power will become 
next to useless for stand-by purposes. 











Decision in the South Suburban Company’s Application 
under the Calorific Power Act. 


With reference to the application of the South Suburban Gas 
Company for an Order under the Gas (Standard of Calorific 


Power) Act, substituting a calorific standard of 475 B.Th.U. 
gross for the illuminating standard prescribed in respect of a por- 
tion of the Company’s limits of supply, Mr. Garnham Roper has 
communicated the decision of the Board of Trade to the Com- 
pany. He says the Board have carefully considered the arguments 
and evidence put before them at the inquiry held on Feb. 6, and the 
suggestion of the Company that the proposed Order should be in 
force only until the end of the first session of Parliament avail- 
able for private legislation after the termination of the war. 
Having regard to the peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
Board are of opinion that the matter is one which should be left 
to the decision of Parliament ; and, while they fully recognize the 
valuable services rendered by the Company in the supply of ben- 
zol and toluol for munition purposes, the Board feel that they 
would not be justified in exercising their powers under the Act 
for the purpose of making the Order that was asked for by the 
Company. 


_ 





The annual general meeting of the Society of British Gas 
Industries will be held at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, W., on Tuesday, the 17th prox. The Council have unani- 
mously decided that, in the present circumstances, it is advisable 
not to have the usual dinner this year. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. WALTER Mason is to succeed his father, the late Mr. James 
Mason, as Manager to the Oakham Gas Company. 


The “Court Circular” announced last Saturday that among 
those who had the honour of being received by the King, when 
His Majesty invested them with the Insignia of the respective 
Divisions of the Orders into which they have been admitted, were 
Mr. ArtHuR DuckHamM and Mr. STEPHENSON KENT, who were 
Knighted. 


Mr. James Bet, Manager of the Kirkintilloch Gas-Works, has 
accepted the appointment of Gas Manager at Dumbarton, offered 
him by the Town Council. Mr. Bell, who is 38 years of age, 
started work with his father at Blairgowrie. He was then en- 
gaged at the Portobello Gas-Works, and latterly transferred to 
Edinburgh. For eight years he was Assistant Gas Manager at 
Airdrie; and he has been Manager at Kirkintilloch for a similar 
period. There is some opposition in Dumbarton to the dismissal 
of the late Gas Manager, as recorded in the “ JournaL” a fort- 
night ago |p. 369]. 

The retirement of Mr. J. F. Braipwoop from the engineership 
of the Greenwich Gas-Works was referred to by the Chairman 
at the recent half-yearly meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company [ante, p. 360]. The matter is mentioned in the March 
issue of the Company’s “ Co-Partnership Journal” as being “ of 
more than usual interest, not merely because it is the end of forty- 
seven years of faithful and eflicient service for the Company, but 
chiefly because of the cordial relations which so evidently existed 
between himself and his subordinates. The men at Thames 
Street always seemed to resemble a happy family, under the affec- 
tionate rule of a devoted father. Probably the Thames Street 
men were not free from faults; and it may be that Mr. Braidwood 
has told them so. But he rarely, if ever, admitted it to out- 
siders; and it needed some courage to suggest to him that one of 
his men was not all that he oughtto be. Among the things which 
will be missing when the war is over will be the old condition of 
things at Thames Street; and we shall be grateful if the future 
has in store any adequate compensation for the loss,” 


OBITUARY. 


On Friday, at St. Leonards, the death occurred of Mr. JAMEs 
Forrest, for many years the Secretary, and subsequently Hon. 
Secretary, of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. Forrest was 
bornin 1825. 


The death is announced, as having taken place at Melbourne 
Hall, near York, of Mr. WALTER CLirF. He formerly resided at 
Wortley, near Leeds; being a member of a family which has long 
been associated with the commercial life of Leeds and the dis- 
trict. Along with his brothers he was formerly a proprietor of the 
business of Messrs. Joseph Cliff and Sons, fire-brick makers, of 
Wortley; and he and his brothers also owned the extensive works 
of the Frodingham Iron and Steel Company, in Lincolnshire (of 
which he wasa Director). His personal work was mainly directed 
to its business and that of the Micklefield Coal and Lime Com- 
pany, of which he retained the active management. 











The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Increase in Price. 


A notice is being issued to consumers in the northern district 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company stating that the Directors 
much regret that, in consequence of the greatly increased cost of 
labour, freights, coal, oil, and every class of material employed 
in connection with gas making and distribution, they are com- 
pelled to increase the price of gas in the Company’s district North 
of the Thames from 3s. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., as from the 
next reading of the meters. This increase in price (which it 
is pointed out. does not even approach in proportion the extra 
costs above referred to) will, in accordance with the sliding-scale 
provisions in the Company’s Acts, be accompanied by a further 
substantial decrease in the rate of dividend to be distributed 
to shareholders. The notification concludes: ‘The Directors 
will immediately reduce the price of gas when circumstances 
enable them to do so.” 





—— 


A Priority Department of the Ministry of Munitions. 


The Minister of Munitions has appointed Mr. Edgar Jones, 
M.P., as Controller of the Priority Department. A new Priority 
Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Wormald, 
consisting of Mr. Kenneth Chance, Mr. Alexander Walker, and Mr. 
Henry Woodall, has been elected to advise the Controller and the 
Minister as to the effect of any restrictive Orders of the Ministry of 
Munitions upon trade, with the view to causing the minimum of 
hardship. Mr. Henry Woodall needs no introduction to the gas 
industry, nor does Mr. Kenneth Chance, who has taken, among 
other things, a very live interest in the question of the recovery of 
cyanogen on gas-works. It may be remembered that he joined 
in the discussion on Mr. A. E. Broadberry’s paper, on “A Simple 
Process for the Recovery of Cyanogen,” read before the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association in 1912. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY AND WAR FINANCE. 


Wuite the last issue of the “ JournaL ” was going to press, the 
statement was being made in Parliament that the new money sub- 
scribed to the War Loan (including Treasury Bill conversions) 
was £1,000,312,950—a total which, even after the closing of the 
lists, many financial people regarded as impossible of having been 
attained, The fact is that there really can be no accurate stan- 


dard whatever by which to gauge the likely proportions of an effort 
by the increasingly determined people of so powerful a nation as 
this. Instead of each effort as it is called forth proving (as would 
seem only natural) not quite so powerful as the preceding one, it 
turns out to be very much more so—until we have now the spec- 
tacle of one loan which absolutely dwarfs the whole National Debt 
as it existed before the war. Howisthis? Well, for one thing it 
is stated that on the present occasion the number of individual 
subscribers was no less than 5,289,000, as compared with a little 
Over 1,000,000 in the case of the last loan in 1915. 

More than half this huge total is a calculated figure applied 
to those who bought £19,300,000 War Savings Certificates during 
the period over which the loan lists remained open. Such a total 
shows how important a means are these certificates for helping the 
Government. The point cannot be too often emphasized that the 
War Savings Certificates are still procurable, and that the oppor- 
tunity they present to the small investor is literally a golden one. 
Those who are in a position to do so should take every opportunity 
of increasing the popularity of these certificates, which, particu- 
larly through the medium of War Saving Associations, are admir- 
ably devised to encourage thrift. In connection with these Asso- 
ciations, books are now being issued, to which stamps representing 
sixpences saved weekly are attached towards purchases of certifi- 
cates. By adding the new holders of these books obtained during 
the War Loan period, who will, the “‘ Money Market Review” 
points out, swell the weekly subscription for certificates for many 
wecks to come, Mr. Bonar Law is able to claim another 2,711,000 
investors, making a total during the War Loan five weeks of over 
8,000,000. 

Here are a few more gas companies’ contributions to be men- 
tioned this week—without distinguishing between new money and 
conversions: 

Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, £10,000. 
a is » to helpemployees to invest, £2000. 
Farnworth and Kearsley Gas Company, £6200. 
Felixstowe Gas Company, £475. 
Hornsey Gas Company, £6000. 
Watford Gas Company, £5000. 
Wellington (Salop) Gas Company, £1550. 
Winchester Water and Gas Company, £2000. 
York Gas Company, £2500. 


THE “COMB” WORKING IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


The Case of the Fitters. 


A DRASTIC review of exempted men under the age of 31 is pro- 
ceeding ; and men above that age within the military age limits 
who have been exempted, but whose employment is open to any 
doubt as being of national importance, are also undergoing close 
scrutiny. The gas industry has, in common with other industries, 
to face the facts. The Government have pressed strongly on the 
tribunals, and also on applicants for exemption, that a critical 
stage has been reached in the war, and that it behoves every man 
to do his utmost so that the military authorities may have at their 
disposal the largest possible number of men at the earliest date. 
Before tribunals the military representative may raise the conten- 
tion that it is not necessary to retain a man in civil employment 
even though in a certified occupation. But the burden of proof 
will still rest on the military representative. Therefore employers 
and men must be prepared with evidence to meet the contention 
if raised. 

_ The process of combing-out appears to be now well under way 
in connection with gas undertakings; and the Ministry of Muni- 
tions may be warned that the central technical operations of gas 
supply in which they are deeply concerned stand a good chance 
of being injured by the far too solid depreciation of man power 
that is occurring in some instances at the commercial end of the 
business. An illustration of what is happening is seen in a report 
in another column (p. 475) as to an appeal by the military repre- 
sentative of Lewisham in respect of 57 employees of the South 
Suburban Gas Company, who had had their exemptions continued 
for three months by the Lewisham Local Tribunal. The occupa- 
tions of the men ranged from clerical and showroom work, with 
prepayment meter collectors and gas-fitters in the middle, up to 
the chief of the Sales Department and the assistant to the Distribu- 
tion Superintendent. In most cases, the Military Representative got 
his way; and the men will be called up—some at once, others 
in periods varying from a fortnight to two months. In yet other 
instances, the exemption was continued by the Appeal Tribunal 
for fixed periods, with leave to apply again. Employees en- 
gaged on clerical duties will be interested to learn the small im- 














portance that this Appeal Tribunal put on their work. In their 
view, such men are easily replaceable, and substitutes can -make 


themselves efficient in their work in a very short time. It is 
clear, too, that the Tribunal consider special clerks and show- 
room men occupy inferior positions in point of skill to gas- 
fitters. Gas-fitters will be pleased—their work is described as 
being of “considerable importance.” But the description has 
comparatively small confirmation in the decisions. The Com- 
pany are to be deprived of a solid block of them. The fitters 
over 31 years of age are to have further exemption; and their 
cases are then to undergo another revision. But no less than 
twelve fitters of 31 years and under are to go; and only fourteen 
days are to pass before they are called up. Eight others who 
are mainly engaged on maintenance work are to give up their 
jobs to women. Again male slot-meter collectors are, according 
to the Appeal Tribunal, going out of fashion ; this being work that 
can well be, and should be, done by women. It is quite prob- 
able that the war will bring about a large shuffling of occupation as 
between the two sexes; and that women will continue after the 
war to have a larger footing than before in the gas industry. 

It will be seen from the report that within a fortnight the Com- 
pany will lose sixteen fitters (including those on maintenance 
work) and within a month four others—zo fitters out of 38 whose 
cases were the subject of discussion before the Tribunal. These 
skilled men cannot be replaced ; and therefore at the consuming 
end of the business, the Company being deprived of the work 
of these men, there must be some depreciation of service to 
present consumers, and less new business will be possible. This 
condition of things must, as already remarked, have ill-effect upon 
the economy of the work at the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness, in the increase of the output of which the Ministry of Muni- 
tions as well as the Company are concerned. ‘“ Substitutes,” even 
if they could be procured, cannot be trained in weeks or months 
to do work for which it has taken years to fully qualify the present 
fitters, and the characteristics of which work are ever becoming 
more diversified and complicated through the developments of 
the applications of gas. It is all very well to talk, as the Appeal 
Tribunal did, of “ distributing ” the remaining fitters. Gas under- 
takings would rather have their fitters, who are all skilled men, 
left to them than any other class of men in the gas sales depart- 
ment; for arrangements, in current circumstances, could be made 
for their services to be “distributed” in more ways than one. 
The position in respect of fitters is a serious one ; and it will be- 
come more serious still. The man power of the gasindustry has 
been very largely depleted already; and the industry has shown 
a robust loyalty in this and other respects. It has patched-up 
its organization as best possible by substituting unskilled and in- 
experienced labour ; and now there should be the widest possible 
consideration paid to those parts of the remainder of the man 
organization that are the most effective in sustaining the efficiency 
of service to both the nation and the community. The fitters 
form a critical part in the organization. As to the clerical and 
showroom work, slot meter collections, and burner maintenance, 
these are services with which it is not so difficult to deal, though 
bad enough in some circumstances, one of which is (in respect of 
the two latter classes of work) the character of the locality. Itis, 
however, clear that gas undertakings must, in their own interests, 
make good preparation for being deprived of the services of 
more men in these directions. 


—_ 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








Tue electricity supply industry has for many long years been 
hankering after a large heating business, but with comparatively 
little success. This is due to heavy cost, and to the, in cold 
weather, natural feeling of users that, 

A Contingency of the having been persuaded to purchase elec- 
Heating Business. tric heaters, they have been badly sold. 
Discomfort is not a good advertising 

medium. On the whole, it is an excellent thing for the electricity 
supply industry that “ electric-fires”” have not become so popular 
as gas-fires; for it would be a very hard job for many electricity 
generating stations to have to meet the violent fluctuations of 
demand such as gas undertakings have to encounter on the descent 
of atmospheric temperatures. Heating is required in cold weather 
during all the wakeful hours; and such a load on the top of the 
lighting load—the one charged oul at 3d. to 2d. per unit as the 
case may Le, the other at 3d. to 8d. as the case may be—would 
just about cripple a good many electrical undertakings. Heavy 
overlapping loads for a month or two in the year would not be 
an economic advantage to them. We wonder how many of them 
would have been able to cope with, and their managers felt happy 
under, such supervening heating demands as are indicated by the 
following figures: In January, the Gas Light and Coke Company 
sent out 19 p.ct. more gas than in January last year; the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company had to carbonize 45,000 tons more 
coal during the past two-and-a-half winter months than in the 
similar period of the winter before; and the Commercial Gas 
Company had an increase in consumption of 9'95 p.ct. in Decem- 
ber, and of 15 p.ct. in January. This year up to Feb. 7, the Brent- 
ford Company sent out 106 million cubic feet more gas than in 
the corresponding period of last year; and during one fortnight, 
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the South Suburban Gas Company had daily demands upon them 
yams | from 304 to 59°7 p.ct. increases on the corresponding 
1] 


days of last year—the average being 41°5 p.ct. The same Com- 
pany from Jan. 1 up to the date of their recent meeting had an 
increase of 282 p.ct.; and during the like period the Croydon 
Gas Company had an increase of 21'5 p.ct. During the week 
ending Jan. 31, the Birmingham Gas Department made its record 
with an output of 309,075,000 c.ft. Electricity supply undertak- 
ings would in many cases have found this tremendous flight in 
temporary business not only embarrassing but overpowering. 
The comment made in the “* Memoranda” 
for Feb. 6 on some extraordinarily loose 
assertions which had appeared in the 
“ Electrician,” as to “ sinners” in the gas industry regarding them- 
selves as possessed of the right to use extravagantly every ton of 
coal they purchase, and to destroy everything in the coal except 
its calorific power, received reference in the issue of our contem- 
porary for Feb. 23. The reference is framed in paltriness. We 
asked our contemporary to justify itstwo assertions. It does not 
attempt the impossible task, preferring evasion to humiliation. It 
makes the sarcastic observation that “from the facts given in the 
‘Gas JourNAL,’ it is obvious that nearly everything in life most 
to be desired is due to the gas industry.” Did we say anything 
that deserved such a gem of stupidity? Did we claim a single 
thing that cannot be justified? If our contemporary cannot give 
us a strightforward affirmative or negative to this question, it had 
better entirely ignore the inquiry than be responsible for a similar 
“gem.” It goes on to say: 


Still Wandering. 


When we said that for many years the gas engineers destroyed most 
things that were worth anything in coal, we referred to the time, and 
that not very long ago, when illuminating gas, notwithstandingits virtues, 
was innocent of candle power, and when the countryside was laid bare 
on account of the non-recovery of the bye-products. The “*‘ Memoran- 
dist,” being a gas expert, can fill in the blanks for himself. 


He cannot, though possessing a fairly intimate knowledge of the 
technical and commercial history of the gas industry ; as a matter 
of fact, the meaning of the writer in our contemporary is absolutely 
cryptic. For close upon half a century, Parliament has fixed the 
standard of illuminating power for gas undertakings ; and sulphate 
of ammonia was made in gas-works before most of the present 
gas engineers entered upon their professional careers. We also 
suggested that our contemporary should study the accounts of 
gas-engine manufacturers to ascertain whether gas-engine making 
is adecaying industry. Equally as feeble as its preceding remarks 
is the one that it makes upon this point : 


There is no need to study accounts, for there are s'ill some dark 
corners of the earth where an electricity supply is not available, and 
some equally dark corners where the demand for electricity supply is 
so great that the plant installed is insufficiently large to cope with the 
demand, with the result that many people, contrary to their wishes, 
are compelled to use gas-engines to keep their shafting in motion. 


While the “Electrician” was occupying its columns with such 
absurdity, the National Gas-Engine Company—one out of a 
number—was announcing that its net profit for last year is con- 
siderably higher than in the previous year, though not much in 
excess of the next best year,1912. This result is due to increased 
turnover, and the very long hours worked, and not to a higher 
percentage of profit on the work done. The Company has in- 
vested £200,000 in the War Loan, and has given facilities to their 
employees to take up the loan. This does not look as though the 
power business of gas undertakings is confined to “ dark corners 
of the earth,” nor to places where gas-engines are put in not from 
choice but compulsion. We are interested in this second con- 
firmation, from the same quarter, of our previous statement that 
“some of our electrical friends wander with uncertain steps di- 
rectly they slip past the bouuds of their own particular territory.” 
Mr. E, Kilburn Scott is a long way ahead 

Share Investments in of his times; so much so that he has 
Customers’ Businesses. made“ Meteor ” of the “ Electrical Times” 
weep over the scandalous obstacles to 

progress and even self-defence that exist in the electricity supply 
industry. Self-defence is suggested to our journalistic friend 
by the “ follow-up ” appeal of the Hackney Borough Council to (at 
present) unresponsive electricity supply local authorities not to 
turn a deaf ear to, or rather a blind eye upon, their solicitation for 
a contribution to the costs of their fight with the Gaslight and 
Coke Company over preferential charges. Mr. Scott, we say, is 
a long way ahead of his times. He suggests something in an 
article in the “ Electrical Times” that cannot happen under pre- 
sent statutory rule. He thinks that electrical concerns should 
have a direct financial stake in some of the industrial enterprises 
with which they have business relations—such as a colliery taking 
energy from the electricity concern (especially a colliery supplying 
coal to the latter), or mills and factories in industrial areas. He 
opines that there might be “ co-operation” in business to mutual 
advantage. Other manufacturers who were not favoured by the 
financial interest of the electricity undertaking might scent pre- 
ferential treatment, insist upon being inquisitive, and make them- 
selves generally unpleasant to the electricity supply concern. 
Mr. Scott does not say where the money is to come from for all 
this financial investment or speculation. Parliament does not 
allow statutory undertakings to raise capital or otherwise to go in 


as reserve funds are concerned in gilt-edged securities. If the 
investments did not turn out happily, it might be a bad thing for 
the electricity consumers. 


We have a good deal of sympathy with a 
complaint that “ Meteor” in the same 
issue of the “ Electrical Times’’ makes 
on the subject of too much indirect light- 
ing; but we have a great deal more sympathy for those whose eyes 
are surfeited with the intrinsic brilliancy of metallic filament or 
(so-called) “ half-watt” lamps. He likesa brilliant light; he hates 
indirect lighting and its shadowless glow. It rebukes exuberance ; 
it makes the heart sink into one’s boots; and the melancholy 
nature of it all suggests the propriety of moving about in slippers 
and not boots. He asks the question, “ Are we not doing electric 
lighting harm by robbing it of its exhilarating qualities?” We 
reply that greater harm will be done to the electric lighting busi- 
ness by the eye-depreciation caused by the glaring and naked 
metallic filament. He thinks that what is happening is that “ we 
are paying the penalty here for over-specialization in America. 
The illuminating engineers over the way have studied the propo- 
sition, and written papers on it ad infinitum. They have elaborated 
the fashion until they have become fanatics. It was for certain 
purposes a good thing; but they have ridden it to death. That 
is always the way with crazes in America; and when Americans 
become fed-up with an idea, they easily dropit.” And thatis only 
one side to the tale. The argument on the other side is a physio- 
logical one and not a psychological one. 

The gas industry is the “ enemy,” and not 
the friendly competitor, of the electrical 
industry. So we gather from “ Electrical 
Industries,” which has an article in a 
recent issue, headed “ The Enemy’s Advance.” All the ruthless- 
ness adopted a few years ago by the electrical industry in defaming 
the prime commodity of the gas industry, and in giving a false 
character to electricity supply—its innocence of all misdeeds in 
life and property destruction, while being par excellence a heating 
agent, although supplying the user with only a small percentage of 
the number of heat units expended in producing the electrical 
energy—has no recognition in the work of electrical journalists. 
But with common consent they applaud the work of our British 
Commercial Gas Association, and quite approve its policy. They 
do so not from any friendly feeling, but because they believe that 
this will act as a stimulus, and the “ B.C.G.A.” as an example, to 
the electricity supply industry. The writer in “ Electrical Indus- 
tries”’ says the war began a little too soon; if it had been deferred 
a bit, the electricity supply industry would have had its Develop- 
ment Committee at work. But it is not in operation; and the 
“ B.C.G.A.” is proceeding uninterruptedly with work, though not 
prosecuting its publicity campaign with such vigour as before, 
so as not to embarrass the gas undertakings which are unable to 
supply more apparatus and produce more gas [see the opening 
par. of the * Memoranda ” this week]. It is at the same time saving 
money which will be available after peace for a specially vigorous 
revival campaign. The writer of the article in our electrical con- 
temporary has been studying the recently issued report of the 
Executive Committee of the “ B.C.G.A.” He agrees as to the 
thoroughly sound policy that is being pursued, and recognizes in 
it a proof of the skill with which the affairs of the Association are 
conducted. Envious is the writer of the fact that the electricity 
industry has no similar organization available for taking part in 
the food economy campaign, conjoined with which, he omits to 
mention, is the fuel economy campaign. However, “altogether, 
in spite of the circumstances which tell against all publicity orga- 
nizations, the Association continues to show, by inference, that 
the electrical industry is handicapped—and will feel the handi- 
cap more severely in future—by the inaction of its Development 
Committee.” 


Monotony or 
Eye Protection. 


Envious but 
Approving. 


A good deal has been published lately 
Results from a New _ respecting an electric furnace invented by 
Electric Furnace. Mr. H. A. Greaves, of the Sheffield Cor- 
poration Electricity Works, and Mr. H. 


Etchells. Special features of the design are the application of 
three-phase current in a novel way—two phases being introduced 
through top vertical electrodes; and the whole of the hearth, 
which is of ordinary basic material, is connected up to the third 
phase, and acts as a third electrode. The hearth is not pene- 
trated by any water-cooled studs, and is simply a solid basic 
lining. The arrangement of the electrodes creates such electro- 
magnetic effects that the whole of the bath of molten metal is 
continually in circulation. One of these furnaces, of 3 tons 
capacity, has been installed at the Rotherham works of Sheffield 
Alloys Limited; and some particulars will be of interest. The 
floor space occupied is 9 ft. by 9 ft.; and the casting-pit (which is 
arranged for casting two groups each of four ingots), together 
with the ladle part, measures 24 ft. by 7 ft. The bath is basin- 
shaped ; the lining being a full 20 in. thick. There is a patented 
arrangement for tilting, which is driven by a 34-u.P. motor. The 
electrodes (amorphous carbons, 14 in. in diameter) are provided 
with carriages which are operated up and down by screwed 
spindles; these being driven by 3}-H.P. motors. One test shows 
that 2 tons of steel turnings were brought to the clear melt in 
2 h. 20 min.; while a furtter two hours were occupied with the 





or share investments outside their undertakings—except so far 


refining process for the rroduction of a special nickel-chrome 
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vanadium steel. The furnaces are being made in standard sizes | 
of 10 cwt., 30 cwt., 3 tons, and 6 tons. From another quarter, we | 
learn that in a small furnace of this type designed to melt 6 cwt. | 
in three hours, it is possible to obtain five heats of 18 p.ct. high- 
speed steel in ten hours. The longest time occupied from charg- 
ing to finished ingots was 1 h. 40 min.; the shortest, 1 h. 15 min. 
It is stated that this small furnace has already made upwards of 
560 consecutive heats of high-speed steel, with only one renewal 
of the lining. Information of costs, consumption, and charges 
for electrical energy, is conspicuous by its absence. 


In the “ Memoranda” for Jan. 30, certain 
information was given as to the extent of 
progress achieved by the electric furnace 
in the steel industries of the world. But 


apparently the figures then furnished were not complete, as “Iron 
Age” supplies the data shown in the accompanying table. The 
figures include not only furnaces constructed, but those building at 
present. The table is worth putting on record to show the approxi- 
mate status of the competitor at the present time; butin this country 
the great obstacle to the use of such furnaces is the cost of power. 
Our American contemporary estimates that the steel output of 
the electric furnaces in the United States in 1915 was 69,000 tons; 
while in 1916 this had increased to 175,000 tons. 


Electric Furnace 
Progress. 


output had risen to 225,000 tons. The electric furnace made its 
entry in the steel-casting industry. But latterly there has been 
adoption of the furnaces for the manufacture of alloy and special 
steels; and it is stated that Sheffield opinion is veering round to 


In Germany, | 
the output was in 1915 129,000 tons; last year, it is reported, the | 





their use for high-speed tool and special steel. The “Iron and 
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GAS-WORKS IN WAR TIME. 
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Coal Trades Review” draws attention to the progress in Sweden 
of the electric process for the smelting of pig iron. In 1915, 
some 35,000 tons of electrically smelted pig iron were produced 
in that country ; and it is thought that the figures for 1916 will be 
not far short of 100,000 tons. 


A REVIEW BY MR. E. KORTING, THE GENERAL MANAGER—“ ANTE BELLUM”—OF THE BERLIN WORKS OF THE IMPERIAL 
CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


(Abstract Translation from the “Journal fur Gisbeleuchtung”’ for Jan. 6 and 13, 1917.] 


Tue last German report on Gas-Works’ Experiences in War 
Time was the Presidential Address of Herr Hase to the German 
Association of Gas and Water Engineers, July, 1916 [vide “ Jour- 
NAL,” Vol.CXXXV., pp. 339, 436]. It would be regrettable were no 
contemporary records presented of a time so rich in experiences, 
as the future will bring withit other obligations. Moreover, while 
war continues much may be learnt from others of the difficulties 
which arise, and how they may be met; but in expressing one’s 
views on such matters, regard must be paid to whether they will 
inure to the advantage or disadvantage of one’s country. Hinden- 
burg affords a classical example of the energetic tackling of diffi- 
culties ; and the record of the German gas industry in war time 
is not one of which it need be ashamed. It has displayed an 
adaptability and vigour unsurpassed by any other branch of Ger- 
man industry. The author therefore suggests that his colleagues 
also may break silence and report their wartime experiences. 


Coat SupPty. 


The good organization of the German coal mineowners and 
merchants on the one hand, and of the gas industry on the other, 
made it easy for the position to be laid before, and tackled by, the 
Ministry of Commerce directly war broke out; and a substitute 
had to be provided for the large quantity of English coal previously 
imported. Generally speaking, sufficient coal was allotted to 
every German gas-works; but on the works fell the responsi- 
bility of accumulating an adequate stock to tide them over times 
when, owing to military requirements, the transport of coal by 
rail might be temporarily held up. The necessity of keeping 
a stock for more than six weeks’ requirements was a novelty 
to some gas-works in the neighbourhood of coalfields. The 


yield of tar, ammonia, and benzol being greater per ton of coal | 





on gas-works than on coké-oven works, it was conceded that | 
it was good policy to supply coal to gas-works in the summer | 
months for storage rather than to coke-ovens for immediate | 


carbonization. 


Of secondary importance only to this was the | 


question of ensuring to town dwellers the wherewithal to light | 


their rooms and cook their meals. 


Gas-Works [vide “* JournaL,” Vol. CXXXVL, p. 458]. 
The rule at Berlin, which gets its coal by water, had been to 
have four to five months’ coal requirements in store on Dec. 1, 


? OF how great importance | 
such provision has become was indicated by the frightful state | 
of things which followed the stoppage of work at the Dessau | 


and six to eight weeks’ on April 1. But this rule could not be | 


strictly adhered to in wartime. 
had been to provide for discharging large quantities of coal at a 
time; so that, in fact, the whole year’s requirements could be 
unloaded in five months. 
uousual for 4000 to 5090 tons of coal to be received on one 
day. and no more for several days. Notwithstanding the ample 
eg iacen made to meet such fiuctuations in coal deliveries, it 

as been deemed expedient since the outbreak of war to lay out 
another large siding for the discharge of coal at Mariendorf. 





A useful Berlin practice also | 


Since war broke out, it has not been | 


| Clearly, however, such preparations avail nothing if the coal 


storage yard is too small. a 

The quality of the coal has caused much anxiety. It was im- 
possible to replace the missing English coal entirely by gas coal ; 
and coking coal, house coal, small quantities of brown coal or 
lignite, Belgian coal, and Ostrau and Karwin coals from Austrian 
Moravia were supplied in turn according to traffic facilities for the 
time being. There was no knowing which of these would arrive, 
nor what proportion it would constitute of the deliveries. Points 
which had to be considered in carbonizing these widely divergent 
coals may be illustrated from the following comparison of two of 
the types : 








Coking Coal. riers ~ 3 Heese 
Coke produced | Good Rather or wholly bad 
Gas - . 0 8 se | Settle ond bad Moderately good 
Tar, ammonia, and benzol ob- 
tained cs - « «| Little Moderate 
Behaviour in producers. . | Good | Bad, from small and 
| ashy coke 
i vertical retorts . | Inflated coke hangs o° 


la Oe 
si inclined retorts . | Charge badly 
Risk of spontaneous ignition | : 
instore. . »«.. « «+.» | Moreor less serious 





This comparison indicates som? of the difficulties with which 
the gas manager has had to contend. The coal-testing plant of 
large gas-works has been kept feverishly busy ascertaining the 
behaviour of the unusual kinds of coal, and the smaller works have 
had to depend on information passed on to them by the larger 
works. But there has been much trouble with the producers 
owing to small coke or excessive clinker, with unsaleable coke 
with coal stacks firing, &c., as no one could count on getting good 
coal. Some improvement of the coke was attained by mixing 
two different coals. There was, however, no such remedy for 
the spontaneous ignition of stored coal; and coal silos appear to 
have done very badly in this respect. At the Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Association works it has been the practice to store In 
the open, in many small stacks all readily accessible to grabs, 
and to make frequent observations of the temperature in the 
heaps. If the temperature reaches 120° Fahr., large quantities 
of water are poured from above all round the heated zone. 

The labour difficulties have been serious. Before the war the 
rule was piecework at high wages, resulting in a large output by 
a few sturdy men. In war time, numerous substitutes—old men 
and youths—were necessary to get through a minimum of work. 
Thus at Mariendorf, in place of 505 men in November, 1913, there 
were required in November, 1916, 804 men, of whom 441 were 
“helps.” Coal also had risen in price, though not to the same 
extent as in some of the enemy countries. In Berlin, however, 
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where the competition of English coal played an important ré/e, 


the rise in price was considerable. Thus in November, 1912, 
English gas coal was delivered in Berlin for 15s. 3d. per ton, and 
Westphalian for 18s. 53d., whereas in 1916 the cost delivered 
was: Westphalian, £1 6s. 1}d. per ton; Silesian, £1 5s. 11d.; 
Ostrau, {1 ros. 6d. and upwards. If Westphalian and Silesian 
coals are delivered by rail instead of water, the cost is increased 
by 2s. to 2s. 6d. per ton. 


Tue Retort-HowseE. 


There is a portentous list of difficulties in the retort-house 
which have to be tackled in war time. The productive capacity 
of the retorts is diminished by the debenzolizing of the gas and 
the lower grades of coal carbonized. Thus the average output 
of gas per retort under fire in January of each year was: In 1914, 
12,714 ¢.ft.; in 1915, 11,901 c.ft.; and in 1916, 11,054 c.ft. It is 
therefore necessary to keep a larger number of retorts under fire 
in the winter, and to work off the poorer coals when consumption 
slackens, and the richer gas coals when the demand for gas rises, 
at the same time increasing the production of water gas in the 
vertical retorts. With inclined retorts, similar accommodation to 
varying demands is secured by eight-hour charges with poor coal 
and six-hour charges with good gas coal. Care has to be taken 
to mix the coal so that coke is produced which is fit for use in 
the producers of the retort-furnaces. Broad producers with large 
grates adapt themselves best to the bad coke, and step-grates 
with only a few high steps can be clinkered most readily. Some 
good coke—oven coke if necessary—should always be kept handy 
for emergency use in the producers, in case heats fall off owing to 
the use of bad coke from the retorts. 

It is now a serious disadvantage to have only one type of car- 

bonizing plant—such as chamber ovens, which are adapted to 
work off only particular types of coking coal. In Berlin, fortu- 
nately, all the good older settings had not been replaced by the 
modern types; and the horizontal and inclined retorts take coal 
which does not suit the verticals and vice versd. But the old plant 
is of little service unless there are foremen and stokers accustomed 
to it. At the Oberspree Gas-Works vertical retorts only had been 
in use for some years ; and when it was decided suddenly to bring 
into use a large number of semi-producer horizontal retort set- 
tings, difficulties arose in operating them, and it was then decided 
to extend the vertical retort installation with all speed. It seems 
doubtful if rarely—or never—used horizontal settings, with manual 
stoking, can in future be reckoned as reserve plant available for 
emergency use. Some of the trying work of the old settings has 
been reduced—e.g., frequent clearing of ascension pipes and scurf- 
ing with inclined retorts. Heavier charges, smaller dip, and the 
cessation of English coal supplies have effected this—scurfing is 
now done at intervals of seven weeks, instead of every ten days 
as formerly. 

An engineer’s careful training of foremen and old hands now 
well repays him. One large inclined retort-house, with 60 p.ct. of 
new hands, is worked with the same number of men as in peace 
time. With vertical retorts, where the staff had been selected for 
rapidity and kept to a minimum, it is otherwise; and it is neces- 
sary to keep a 50 p.ct. increased staff to make up for the slower 
working and the difficulties arising from the coke hanging-up in 
the retorts, &c. Thus at Mariendorf, in November, there were 
required in the retort-house: In 1913, 150 men for a production 
per 24 hours of 11,242,000 c.ft., and in 1916, 223 men for a pro- 
duction of 11,655,000 c.ft. 

It is necessary to exercise strict control of the temperature in 
vertical retort-settings, if serious breakdowns are to be avoided. 
Regard has to be paid to the charge of coal being normal ; and 
if the skilled foreman has been called up, his untrained suc- 
cessor will not discriminate between coal and coal, and the re- 
sults may be disastrous. Thus he will treat coal from a heated 
store heap, which has already been half distilled, and will con- 
sequently be worked off in six hours, as fresh coal, and leave it in 
the retort for eleven hours. The result will be overheating of the 
retort, which will consequently be bulged. Some security against 
such effects may be had by using Dinas fire-brick for the lower 
sections of the retorts. Or the new foreman may neglect to see 
that every retort is fully charged, and in the partially-filled re- 
torts the gas will be superheated and produce severe tar stop- 
pages. The first care with modern settings in war time should 
therefore be to organize adequate supervision. In Mariendorf, 
this has been done by placing a certain number of new hands 
under those of the old men whom it has still been possible to re- 
tain. Owing to the prolonged working, due to causes already 
mentioned, the coke conveyors have been running almost continu- 
ously, with consequent increased wear and tear. Renewals and 
repairs at the proper time have been made with difficulty, owing 
to scarcity of iron ; and the same remark applies to the fire-brick 
material of the settings. The paucity of bricklayers has added 

to the trouble of getting all the settings overhauled in the slack 
season; and in 1916 some of the settings were not ready for use 
until November. 

In the retort-house graphité has been satisfactorily used in 
place of lubricating oil. Economy in stoker’s gloves has been 
promoted by the offer of premiums for long wear. Paper gloves 
have been introduced in some cases; but they do not withstand 
wet. Power for driving retort-house machinery has been subject 


to interruptions ; and dual supplies have proved invaluable. At 
Mariendorf, steam and gas engines have been retained, in addition 





tunate, as, owing to new attendants, the works’ electricity supply 
installation was at one time out of action for eight days. At the 
Weissensee works, the public electricity supply, from which power 
was taken for the coke conveyor, almost completely failed, and 
it was decided to provide as quickly as possible for coupling the 
conveying plant up with the works’ steam power. 


(To be continued.) 





WAR SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS. 
AN APPEAL TO PERSONS OF SMALL MEANS. 


By A. Canninc WIL.iAms, Treasurer of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Corporations’ Gas Commissioners. 
‘* Money is a good soldier, Sir, and will on,’’—Sir JOHN 
FALSTAFF. 
‘* There is no way in which civilians can render more 
valuable service to the country at the present 
time than by promoting the formation of War 
Savings Associations.’’—OFFICIAL LEAFLET. 
Ir is not expected that the war loan, successful though it was, 
will meet the full monetary needs of the country in the life-and- 


death struggle through which it is passing. The expenditure 
of the nation, including advances to the Allies, amounts to the 
large total of upwards of £6,000,000 a day, or more than £4000 
p:r minute; and at this rate the £1,000,000,000 of new money 
raised will disappear in about sixmonths. The figures are so im- 
mense as to be almost inconceivable; but this should not make 
persons of small means imagine that their savings would be too 
infinitesimal toebe of any help. The backbone of the nation 
consists of persons of small means ; and what they lack in indi- 
vidual wealth, they make up in numbers. Every little helps. 


War SAvINGS CERTIFICATES. 


In war savings certificates the millions have a grand and unpre- 
cedented opportunity of investing their sixpences and shillings— 
“little drops of water” which will help to wash-away the German 
menace, and “ little grains of sand” which will assist in building 
the future peace of Europe on a firm foundation. 

As nearly everybody knows, the certificates are sold at 15s. 6d. 
each, and {1 each is paid.for them at the end of five years from 
thedate of purchase. The profit of 4s. 6d. isequal to 53 per cent. 
per annum simple interest, or slightly more than 5 per cent. com- 
pound interest. Any individual, whatever his income, may hold 
from one to five hundred certificates—costing from 15s. 6d. to 
£387 103. A husband, his wife, and his children may individually 
hold up to 500 certificates ; they may be bought by one person 
on behalf of, and in the name of, another person ; and they may 
be purchased by two or more persons in their joint names. No 
income-tax is payable on the interest in any shape or form. 

If, before the end of the five years, an investor in certificates 
should require to withdraw his money, he may do so (by making 
application ata post office) on the following scale : 


fa @ 

Before the end of the first year. . .*. 015 6 
At the end of the first year . ° 0115 9 
os “s »» second year . 016 9 
on .< ,, third year o17 9 
oa ae ,, fourth year : o18 g 
- oe », fifth year . = « re 6 


There are hundreds of thousands of salary and wage earneys 
in the country who might easily spare 15s. 6d. or more per month 
for the purchase of certificates ; but there is a far larger number 
whose incomes are so little in excess of their actual necessities 
that they cannot afford to purchase, at one time, a certificate out- 
right. These are the people who should join an Association, and 
so obtain collectively what they are unable to get individually. 


How To Form AN ASSOCIATION. 


A large number of War Savings Associations have been formed 
up and down the country ; and they are multiplying astonishingly. 
They are, in fact, distinctly fashionable. It will soon be dis- 
creditable for any business or other concern of fair size to be 
without one. Trade unions, friendly societies, churches, clubs, 
and schools should vie with each other in this worthy object. It 
is easy to set the machinery going. The first thing todo is to call 
a meeting of those interested, and decide to form an Association. 
The secretary, treasurer, and one or more additional members to 
act as a Committee should be appointed, and the name of the 
Association fixed—for example, “ The Edinburgh and Leith Gas- 
Works War Savings Association.” Then a request for affiliation 
should be made to the Local Central Committee, who will supply 
free all the necessary books and forms. Each member will, in 
due course, be provided with a card, on which the coupons he re- 
ceives in exchange for his contributions are to be attached. The 
smallest contribution is usually fixed at 6d.; but any number of 
sixpences may be paid at one time. As soon as the payments 
amount to 15s. 6d., a war savings certificate is handed to the mem- 
ber, and he experiences the pleasure of possession, and the stimu- 
lation to continued and, if possible, increased endeavour. 


BENEFITS OF ASSOCIATION. 
An important point to bear in mind is that, by joining an Asso- 





to electricity, for the coal and coke machinery. This proved for- 


ciation, a member obtains a certificate dated on the average 
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fifteen weeks earlier than the date when he completes his contri- 
butions in respect of it. This is forcibly stated in ‘“ Leaflet A:” 


If 31 people individually save 6d. a week for 31 weeks they will 
each have a certificate at the end of 31 weeks and not before. 
But if they join an Association to which they each pay 6d. a week, 
the Association will be able to buy one certificate each week ; and 
at the end of 31 weeks will have 31 certificates. The first of these 
certificates will be dated 30 weeks earlier than a certificate bought 
by any member acting alone and saving 6d. a week; the second 
certificate will be dated 29 weeks earlier; and so on. On the 
average the certificates will be dated 15 weeks earlier if no mem- 
bers withdraw, and earlier still if there are many withdrawals. 


In many cases firms, &c., in their desire to help in the good 
work, are advancing money for the purchase of certificates, re- 
“—— themselves out of the members’ instalments as paid. 

There are wiseacres—men with little knowledge of human 
nature—who argue that it is equally easy for a man whose wages 
are small, or whose expenses in maintaining a family swallow up 
nearly every penny that he earns, to set aside 6d. a week, and 
buy a certificate at the end of 31 weeks, without the help of an 
Association. Those who know more than the wiseacres laugh at 
this easychair and library philosophy. It would require more 
than the average amount of determination to religiously each 
week put the sixpence in the money-box. Something would be 
sure to turn up which would prevent the regular depositing of the 
ogep, and even if the sixpences were set aside for some weeks, there 
would awd come a time when the temptation to spend the 
“ ble” coins upon some fleeting pleasure or unessential thing 
wonld be too strong to resist. By joining an Association, these 
temptations are removed, and a healthy spirit of emulation 
among the members is fostered, which benefits not only the 
nation, of which we are all component parts, stahding or falling 
together, but does immense good to the individual, in that it 
tends to cultivate in him that spirit of thrift and self-reliance on 
which so much depends. 

It may be truly said of money invested in War Savings Certifi- 
cates, as Portia said of mercy, that “it is twice blessed; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” Will you not bless 
and be blessed by joining an Association—To-pay ? 





COAL STATISTICS FOR 1915. 








From the Annual Home Office Report. 


Tue figurés which are contained in the abbreviated Annual Home 
Office Report on Mines and Quarries for 1915 relate to the first 


complete year’s working under war conditions. Parts II. and 
III. (relating respectively to labour and output) have quite lately 
made their appearance, signed by Sir R. A. S. Redmayne (Chief 
Inspector of Mines); and though small in size they furnish a good 
deal of information which should be put on record for future 
reference. The tables given enable most of the figures abstracted 
in former normal years to be quoted; but, as remarked in men- 
tioning the report last week, the details with regard to exports and 
imports of coal are on this occasion omitted. 

The output of coal in 1915 was 253,206,081 tons, of a value at 
the mines and quarries of £157,830,670. When compared with 
1914, these figures show a decrease in output of 12,458,312 tons, 
and an increase in value of £25,233,817; the actual totals for 
the year being an output of 265,664,393 tons, having a value of 
£132,596,853. Going back to 1913, the output was 287,430,473 
toys, and the value £145,535,669; in 1912 (the year of the great 
coal strike), 260,416,338 tons, value £117,921,123; and in rgrr, 
271,891,899 tons, value £110,783,682. The average price of coal at 
the pit was 12s. 5°6d. per ton in 1915, compared with gs. 11°79d. 
in 1914. The value of the coal at the mines for each of the pre- 
ceding four years was: In 1913, 10s. 1'52d.; 1912, 9s.0°68d. ; 1911, 
8s. 1'790,; and 1910, 8s.2°36d. It will be seen how favourably all 
the figures compare with those of the year now under notice. 

Of the total falling-off in output for the year 1915 of 12,458,312 
tons, there was a decrease in the English fields of 6,489,716 tons, 
in Wales of 2,710,247 tons, in Scotland of 3,250,506 tons, and in 
Ireland of 7843 tons. The complete figures were: England, 
178,055,861 tops, of a value of £105,404,560; Wales, 39,468,807 
tons, value £30,552,875; Scotland, 35,596,856 tons, value 
£21,817,392 ; Ireland, 84,557 tons, value £55,933. The total 
output of anthracite (included in the statistics relating to coal) 
for the twelve months was 4,712,145 tons, which was valued at 
£3,568,658. In the preceding year, the output was 4,718,993 tons, 
and the value £2171 1,172. 

The tables give the approximate price of coal per ton at the 
mines for each county in which it is raised; and these figures 
show that in the case of England the price varied from gs. 193d. 
in the North Riding of York to 14s. 881d. in Monmouth; the 
average being 11s. 1o‘o8d, For Wales, the highest figure (omitting 
from the calculation anthracite) was 15s. 10°82d. for part of Gla- 
morgan, and the lowest 11s. 2°43d. for part of the coal coming 
from Carmarthen—the average working out at 15s. 5°78d. Inthe 
case of Scotland, Dumbartan occupied first place, with 143. 8:98d. 
~ ton; and Haddington the lowest, with ros. 5°62d.—the average 

eing 12s. 310d. As to Ireland, the figures range from 16s. 6°07d. 
in Tyrone, to ros. in Leitrim, with an average of 13s. 2°76d. The 
average for the whole of the fields worked out at 12s. 5°6d. 








The report states that the quantity of coal exported in the year 
under review (exclusive of coke and manufactured fuel, and of 
coal shipped for the use of steamers engaged in foreign trade) was 
43,534.500 tons, which compares with 59,039,880 tons in the pre- 
ceding year, and 73,400,118 tons in 1913. In 1915, there was also, 
in addition to the quantity already named, the equivalent of 
1,683,837 tons of coal exported in the shape of 1,010,302 tons of 
coke, and the equivalent of 1,102,564 tons of coal in the form of 
1,225,071 tons of manufactured fuel. Adding to this the 13,630,964 
tons shipped for the use of British and other steamers engaged in 
foreign trade, the total quantity of coal which left the country was 
59,951;925 tons, as against 80,993,890 tons in 1914. 

It is further stated that of the coal exported as such, France 
received over 17} million tons, Italy more than 5} million tons, 
Denmark 3 million tons, Sweden 2} million tons, Norway the same 
amount, the Netherlands 13 million tons, the Argentine 1} million 
tons, Spain a like figure, and Egypt over 1} million tons. In 
round figures, the quantity taken by France in 1914 was 12} mil- 
lion tons; by Italy, 84 million tons; and by Germany, 5} million 
tons. In the pre-war year of 1913, France took 13 million tons, 
Italy 10 million tons, and Germany 9 million tons. Of the total 
quantity of 253,206,081 tons of coal raised in 1915, the amount re- 
maining for home consumption for all purposes was 193,254,156 
tons, or 4'193 tons per head of the population. This compares 
with 184,670,503 tons, or 3°977 tons per head of the population of 
the United Kingdom, in 1914. In 1913, the quantity which re- 
mained for home consumption was equal to 4°108 tons per head 
of the population. Of the total for the year 1915, 37,284,600 tons 
were used in the manufacture of coke and briquettes, and 2,509,456 
tons of coal with 9,746,743 tons of coke (equal to 16,244,572 tons 
of coal) in the blast-furnaces for the manufacture of pig-iron. 
In the previous year, 36,289,010 tons of coal were used in the 
manufacture of coke and briquettes, and 18,381,106 tons in blast- 
furnaces. 


FIGURES WITH REGARD TO COKE. 


As is customary, particulars are included in the report relating 
to the production of coke and briquettes, and the number of coke- 
ovens in use in1915. Returns of production of coke were received 
from 141 colliery owners, comprising 188 separate works (two 
works less than for the preceding year), from 1495 gas companies 
(five less than last time), and 22 other owners of coke-ovens, com- 
prising 23 works. The counties of Durham and York furnished 
62 p.ct. of the total quantity of coke made at coking-ovens; and 
63 p.ct. of the total number of ovens were being worked in these 
counties. Of the 211 works other than gas-works where coking 
plant is in use, bye-products—principally sulphate of ammonia 
and tar—were recovered at 116. In 1914, the number was 103; 
and in 1913, it was 88. 

The total quantity of coal used in the manufacture of coke in 
1915 is put at 35,690,342 tons; the amount of coke obtained being 
20,059,140 tons—8,150,200 tons from gas-works and 11,908,940 
tons from coke-ovens—of a total value of £18,270,018. In the 
previous year, there was an output of 18,970,925 tons of coke— 
7,920,669 tons from gas-works and 11,050,256 tons from coke- 
ovens—of a total value of £13,252,526. Of the output from gas- 
works in 1915, 6,939,540 tons came from England, 165,991 tons 
from Wales, 850,050 tons from Scotland, 187,594 tons from Ire- 
land, and 7025 tons from the Isle of Man. ‘There were 16,574 
coke-ovens in use; 7521 of them being of the beehive type—a 
drop from g21o in the preceding year. Of the remainder, the five 
types most largely adopted were Otto-Hilgenstock 2034, Simon- 
Carvés 1766, Coppée 1343, Semet-Solvay 1251, and Koppers 1241. 
There were 1,697,541 tons of briquettes produced, of a selling 
value at the place of manufacture of £1,755,406. 


OTHER MATERIALS, 


The total output of iron ore during the year 1915, from mines 
and quarries in the United Kingdom, was 14,235,012 tons—im- 
ported ores bringing the total up to 21,109,767 tons, the quantity 
of pig iron made from which was 8,723,560 tons, the value of 
which, according to the average export value for the year, would 
be £49,618,351. Of this, 4,567,351 tons, valued at £25,978,359, 
were pig iron from British ore. 

The output of oil shale for 1915 was 2,998,652 tons. The 
average price per ton at the mines was 5s. 6°98d.; the total value 
being £836,593. The figures for 1914 were 3,268,666 tons, of a 
value of £837,249. The average yield of oil for Scotland is 
20 gallons, and of sulphate of aminonia 44 lbs. per ton of shale. 
The quantity of petroleum imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1915 was 588,469,699 gallons; the value placed upon it being 
£13,305,495. This was 58,242,932 gallons less, but £549.288 more 
in value, than in the preceding year. 








Lessing’s Oil-Scrubbing Plant—When proposing a vote of 
thanks to the staff at the annual meeting of the Crowborough 
District Gas Company, the Chairman (Mr. Andrew Dougall, 
M.Inst.C.E.) referred to the fact that the Manager (Mr. A. G. 
Cheal) had, with the permission of the Directors, arranged to 
instal the new type of oil-scrubbing apparatus devised by Dr. R. 
Lessing. The Company would thus, he added, have the honour 
of being the first to work this system. It may be pointed out that 
Dr. Lessing described this method in a paper read last month at 
a meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, and reproduced 
in the “ JourNAL” for Feb. 20, p. 347. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting. 
The Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Institution was held last Saturday, at the Grand Hotel, Man- 





chester. 


In the unavoidable absence of the President (Mr. Edward A. Harman, M.Inst.C.E.), who was 


confined to bed with a severe cold, Mr. J. C. BELTON, of Chester, one of the Past-Presidents, took the chair. 


Tue PRESIDENT’s ILLNEss. 


The CuarrMAN, in opening the proceedings, said he regretted 
that he quite unexpectedly found himself in the chair, owing to the 
illness of the President. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. S. Frith) read a letter received 
from the President, who wrote that he was terribly disappointed 
that he was kept in bed by his doctor’s orders, and hoped that his 
regrets would be conveyed to the members. 

The Cuarrman said he thought it would be a graceful act on their 
part if they sent a telegram to Mr. Harman expressing regret at his | 
absence, and their sympathy with him in the circumstances. 

. ag meeting instructed that a telegram should be sent accord- 
ingly. 


VoTES OF CONDOLENCE. 


| 

The CuHarrMaN said his next duty was the sad one of referring | 
to losses during the year. It would be a mere platitude to say | 
that they regretted the losses that they had sustained since their | 
last meeting. They were filled with a very deep sense of the loss | 
that they had sustained by the removal, by death, of the late Pre- | 
sident, Mr. J. G. Newbigging, and of that promising young engi- 
neer, Mr. A. Morton Fyffe. Letters of condolence had in each | 
case been sent to the friends of the deceased ; and it only remained | 
for members to confirm the action taken by rising in their places. | 

The meeting took the action suggested. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


Letters of regret at inability to attend having been read, 

The CuarrMAN moved that the annual report and balance-sheet 
should be taken as read. 

In the course of their report the Committee point, with pleasure, 
to the fact that the Institution continues in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The membership roll stands at 201—an increase of 1 on 
the previous year. There have been three resignations; two 
names have been removed under rule 15; and three members 
have died during the year. The death of Mr. J. G. Newbigging, 
M.Inst.C.E. (Manchester), was, it is remarked, a very sad blow to 
the Institution ; and the Committee with feelings of the deepest 
regret record their high appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered during his two years’ continuous office as President, 
under trying war conditions. He was elected a member in 1884, 
and “ was undoubtedly one of the most foremost and active mem- 
bers of the Institution.” They also regret to record the death of 
Mr. A. Morton Fyffe, of Blackburn, who was elected a member in 
Ig1I, and was recently appointed on the Committee. ‘ His busi- 
ness abilities and personality will be much missed.” Mr. W. H. 
Nutter, of St. Annes-on-Sea, “an old and respected member of 
the Institution, who was elected in 1887, also passed away during 
the year.” 

After detailing the proceedings at the several meetings of the 
members during Mr. Harman’s presidency, it is stated that the 
Committee have considered and recommended twenty appli- 
cations for certificates to be granted by the Institution of Gas 
Engineers to gas-fitters over 35 years of age. 

The annual reports of the Lancashire and the Yorkshire Com- 
mercial Sections have again been distributed to the members. 
“ The excellent work carried out by these District Sections can- 
not be over-estimated, as they undoubtedly render most useful 
assistance to the members from time to time.” 

The finances of the Institution are, the Committee mention, in 
a very satisfactory condition—the credit balance being £28 19s. 4d. 


Mr. Wo. Hitt (Stalybridge) moved the adoption of the report 
and balance-sheet ; and this, being seconded, was carried unani- 
mously. 


REPORTS OF COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


Mr. S. MEuNIER (Stockport), Chairman of the Lancashire Com- 
mercial Section, presented the report of the section. He said he 
suggested that the Commercial Sections had undoubtedly proved 
their worth. No harder, or better or more difficult work had been 
done, and no better results had been achieved than during the past 
year. They would see from the report of the Manchester Section 
the enormous number of subjects that had been dealt with, and 
the amount of correspondence and the interchanges in endeavours 
to derive assistance in the various difficulties, as to the good that 
they had attempted to do. He was sorry to say that these efforts 
had not proved of very much value; but at any rate they had 
tried, and in trying they had justified their existence. 

Mr. J. H. BREARLEY (Longwood) said the meetings of the York- 
shire Section during the year had been well attended—there having 
been an average attendance of 24. When they considered the 
times in which they lived, this showed that the members appre- 
ciated the value of the discussions that they had had. He should 
like to emphasize the tribute of thanks to Mr. Meunier for his ser- 
vices in introducing the commercial scheme years ago. Every 


| work which Mr. Meunier did then in organizing these sections; 


and he believed they were quite correct in attributing the genesis 
of the British Commercial Gas Association to the inception of the 
Manchester Commercial Section about eighteen years ago. He 
was quite sure the members appreciated the Yorkshire Section ; 
and he could assure them that the shortness of the report gave no 
indication of the work been accomplished in Yorkshire. 

The CuarrMan said they all appreciated very highly the work 
of the District Commercial Sections. 

Upon the motion of Mr. T. Duxsury (Oldham), the reports 
were adopted. 

INDUCTION OF PRESIDENT. 


The Cuarrman said it was only four years since he occupied 
the position which Mr. Walter Whatmough occupied that after- 
noon. He could, therefore, fully sympathize with his feelings. He 
could assure him that, in taking the chair, he would do so with 
the best wishes of every member that his year of office would 
be one of the most prosperous and happy of any President who 
had filled the position. Mr. Whatmough had served the Associ- 
ation well for a great many years; and they all much appreci- 
ated the magnificent work that he had done. The presidential 
chair was the highest honour the members of the Association 


| could confer upon one of themselves; and in this case they did it 
| with the very best wishes and the heartiest goodwill of them all. 


THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


Mr. W. WHatmouGH (Heywood) then took the chair. He said 
the first duty of all incoming Presidents was to move a vote of 


| thanks to the retiring President; and he had great pleasure in 


doing this. Mr. Harman had had a very successful year. The 
meetings had been well attended. They had discussed most im- 
portant subjects bearing upon their industry; and he should be 
very glad indeed if, at the termination of his own year of office, 
he would be able to look back upon it and think it had been as 
successful as Mr. Harman’s had been. They all sympathized 
with Mr. Harman very greatly in his sickness. He asked them to 
join with him in passing the vote of thanks to Mr. Harman for his 
services during the year. 

Mr. Betton said he had great pleasure in seconding the reso- 
lution. Mr. Harman was his neighbour when he was in Stafford- 
shire; and a truer and more kindly hearted man he had never 
known. He was sure that during his year of office Mr. Harman 
had sustained the traditions of the position as they had all ex- 
pected him to do. 

The resolution was carried. 


REPRESENTATION ON THE INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 


The PrEsIDENT moved—“ That Mr. G. S. Frith (Runcorn) be 
the representative of the Institution on the Council of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers for 1917-18.” He said Mr. Frith was 
an able Hon. Secretary, and worked very hard indeed for the 
Institution. He thought that it would be rather an exceptional 
thing to have a County Justice of the Peace to represent them on 
the National Council. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) seconded the resolution ; and it 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Fritu said he thanked them very sincerely for electing him 
to so important an office. He would do his best to carry out 
the wishes of the district. He was only sorry that Mr. What- 
mough could not go on beyond the three years that he had served 
as their representative. 

GRANTS OF FunpDs. 


Upon the motion of the PresIDENT, seconded by Mr. MEUNIER, 
a sum of {10 10s. was granted to the Benevolent Fund of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Upon the motion of the PrEsIDENT, seconded by Mr. TurNER, 
it was resolved that a grant of £5 5s. should be made to the 
British Commercial Gas Association. 

Mr. MEunIER proposed—“* That a sum of £10 tos. be granted to 
the Y.M.C.A.” He said last year they gave this sum to the Red 
Cross Society; and’at a meeting of the Committee a little while 
ago he suggested that they might now extend their sphere to 
include other deserving objects, and change about as occasion 
might occur from yearto year. Everywhere throughout the whole 
sphere of the war they would find“ Y.M.C.A.” It had been a 
home from home for the men. Its organization had been magni- 
ficent, and its results in benefits to the men would be amply 
proved, he was sure, when they came back from the war. 

Mr. SAMUEL GLOVER (St. Helens) seconded the resolution with 
pleasure, because it was merely in substitution for the one which 
he had moved on behalf of the Red Cross Society. 

Mr. T. Duxsury (Oldham) supported the resolution; and it 
was Carried. 


An INVITATION FROM HEYwooD. 





member of the Yorkshire Section now realized the value of the 


The PresIDENT said before he gave his address he wished them 
to hear a few words from his Chairman—Alderman Healey, J.P., 
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of Heywood—who might have to leave for another engagement 
before he had finished. 

Alderman HEALEy said he had come to the meeting to listen to 
the address of the new President, and also to extend an invita- 
tion to them to visit the works with which Mr. Whatmough was 


connected. If they could possibly make it convenient to visit 
Heywood, in the present time of stress, owing to the war, he 
could assure them that the Heywood authorities would try to 
make them as heartily welcome as they possibly could do. He 
could promise them that he was proud that he was the Chairman 
of their new President, whom he had known for many years. He 
had sat on the Gas Committee for seventeen years; so that he 
knew something of Mr. Whatmough’s work. He could assure 
them that he was not loud and boisterous in his ways, and would 
not be one of those who said a great deal and did nothing, but 
would be a hard worker who would conscientiously carry out all his 
duties as President. This was not the first time he (the speaker) 
had been among them; and he hoped it would not be the last. 
He felt that they, being chiefly public works officials—and not 
therefore inclined, like men in private businesses were, to keep to 
themselves any specially useful knowledge that they possessed— 
recognized a duty in regard to these gas undertakings of the 
country to keep in close touch with one another, and to share 
with each other for the benefit of the public generally any know- 
ledge that would be for the public good. 

Mr. GLover:said he should like to move the thanks of the meet- 
ing to Alderman Healey for coming to visit them, because the 
Alderman was a friend of the industry as well as a friend of their 
President, and to thank him also for his invitation, which they 
accepted most heartily. 

Mr. Betton said he had great pleasure in seconding the vote 
of thanks to Alderman Healey, and supporting the remarks of 
Mr. Glover in appreciation of the Alderman’s visit as well as his 
invitation. 

The resolution was carried. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The PreEsIDENT then delivered his address. 


My thanks are due to you for electing me to the honourable 
position of President of the Institution; and with the assistance 
and consideration which have always been extended to me by the 
members in the various offices it has been my privilege to hold, I 
have reason to believe that my year of office will be a pleasant 
one. 

The annual report again shows that the Institution continues 
to prosper. The membership roll is in excess of last year; and 
the finances are in a satisfactory condition. 

Year by year we have to mourn the loss of members; and the 
past year has not been without its toll. By the unexpected death 
of the ex-President, Mr. John Gibson Newbigging, the Institution 
has lost a most valuable member ; and his genial presence and ripe 
experience will be missed in the troublous times through which we 
are passing. We also regret the death of Mr. Morton Fyffe, whose 
career was so suddenly cut short. He had only recently been 
elected on the Committee, aud the members were locking forward 
to many years of useful service for the Institution. In the person 
of Mr. W. H. Nutter, of St. Anne’s, a well-known and very highly 
respected member has also passed away. Our sympathy goes out 
to those members whose sons have made the great sacrifice ; and 
we hope that those who are still serving their country may be 
spared to return to their homes in due time, as victors in the fight 
for freedom. 

As the Institution consists almost wholly of chief officials en- 
gaged in serving their country for munitions of war and the public 
service, only a few have joined the Colours; and the following 
members constitute the “ Roll of Honour:” Captain W. E. Brock, 
of Denbigh ; Captain W. M. Carr, of Ormskirk ; and G. S. Sayner, 
formerly of Harrogate. 

It is astonishing how rapidly the personnel of the Institution 
changes. Out of a total membership of 201 to-day, there are only 
96 who were on the roll ten years ago, or 47 p.ct.; and compared 
with twenty years ago, 39 or 1gp.ct. The Institution was founded 
forty-seven years ago, and is the oldest in the Provinces. Though 
the title “ Manchester and District ” does not adequately describe 
the area now covered by the Institution, few would desire to see the 
name changed. The works controlled by the members manufac- 
ture 56,729 million c.ft. of gas per annum, which is equal to 25 p.ct. 
of the total output of the United Kingdom. It is interesting to 


note the various districts represented by the members, which are 
as follows: 


Number of 
Lancashire a agi 
Yorkshire . 60 
Cheshire . 26 
Derbyshire 10 
Nottinghamshire 7 
Staffordshire. 7 
Wales . be iNew 8 
Other countries and overseas 8 


Total 201 


The gas industry continues to give its loyalty to the nation under 
trying conditions in the supply of gas for munitions and for the 
extraction of toluol and benzol ; and it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that gas authorities are not doing this work for profit— 


the amount received for tar being considerably less than pre-war 
prices. 


The subject of tar dehydration and the extraction of benzol to 
be introduced by Mr. Mottram at this meeting will afford members 
an opportunity of further ventilating their views on this important 
question. 

REDUCED OUTPUTS. 


With the exception of munition areas and other centres due to 
war conditions, gas consumption shows a decline due to the opera- 
tion of the Summer Time Act and the Defence of the Realm Act. 
The reduced consumption, the increased cost of coal and other 
materials, and the advance in wages, have rendered it difficult for 
gas authorities to carry on without loss. Coal alone represents a 
minimum increase of 40 p.ct., as against the average increased 
price for gas of 18 p.ct.; so that the public have been treated with 
generous consideration, and it should be remembered that the 
shareholders of gas companies working under the sliding scale 
receive less dividend for every penny increase in the price of gas. 


COALS, RESIDUALS, AND LABOUR. 


Uppermost in our minds are the important matters of coal sup- 
plies, the purchasing of materials, the disposal of residuals, and 
the labour question. 

Coal contracts will shortly be falling due; and now that the 
Government have taken over the control of the mines, we must 
hope the Board of Trade with the assistance of the contractors 
and Coal Supplies Committee will ensure satisfactory deliveries 
at the prices ruling under the Coal Prices Limitation Act. 

The purchasing of materials to carry on will become more diffi- 
cult should the war be prolonged for a lengthy period; and to 
have goods in possession equal to a twelve months’ supply is 
desirable. Fortunately, the disposal of coke does not cause any 
anxiety ; and good prices are being obtained except in some towns 
where prices are low, owing to local conditions. 

The suggestion by the “B.C. G. A.” for the establishment of 
centres for selling coke for motor transport wagons is a scheme 
which deserves consideration. My Committee have already opened 
a depét in the centre of the town, supplying vertical retort coke 
broken to apple size and screened in bags ready for loading. 
Although the new project has only been in operation a short time, 
application has been made for a contract to supply coke for a fleet 
of motors. In this particular case, anthracite was previously used ; 
but vertical retort coke is more economical and cleaner. 

Another transport contractor, whose garage is nearly twenty 
miles from Heywood has tested the coke, and reports that for a 
journey of twenty-three miles with a load of 5 tons 2 cwt. and a 
gross tonnage of 11 tons 10 cwt. the weight of coke used per mile 
was 12 lbs., and 25 p.ct. less than the coke ordinarily used for the 
same journey and under similar conditions. 

The vertical coke has also been used with satisfactory results 
at the electricity works for steam-raising; and, in response to a 
request for working results, the late Electrical Engineer informed 
me that 6 lbs. of fuel were used per unit generated on the average 
of two boilers, one of which was fired with coke and the other 
with coal. The average saving in favour of coke over coal was 
2s. 7d. per ton. 

The question of sulphate of ammonia manufacture and supply 
may ae be left in the hands of the Sulphate of Ammonia Asso- 
ciation, although in the regulation of prices for acid and sulphate, 
the Government might have shown a more generous disposition 
towards sulphate makers. 

The distillation and disposal of tar is a problem which requires 
immediate consideration. After making every allowance for war 
conditions, it is unfair that there should be a difference of gs. per 
ton paid for tar in the same locality. The old question of com- 
bination has been taken up by the National Council; and as 
action in this direction must be begun locally to be successful, the 
subject will no doubt be more effectively dealt with by the affiliated 

Institutions. Combination to establish works for the purpose of 
tar distillation is full of difficulties, and requires careful considera- 
tion. The solution of the problem seems to be in the direction of 
small works combining to sell, on an approved sliding-scale, to 
larger gas undertakings where tar distillation is already in opera- 
tion. 

The question of labour in gas-works is very acute ; and should 
the war be prolonged it will be more difficult next winter. If high 
explosives are dependent upon the bye-products of gas manufac- 
ture, it is essential that sufficient man power should be provided 
for gas undertakings. By co-ordination it should not be difficult 
to supply the comparatively few men required; and no doubt the 
National Council will take this serious question in hand with the 
Ministry of Munitions preparatory to next season’s demands. 


INSTITUTION WORK. 


The “ Manchester District ” is considered an active Institution 
and the papers which have been contributed to the “ Trans- 
actions” have no doubt materially assisted in the progress and 
development of the gas industry. But I do not remember that, 
since its formation, there has been any contribution in the interests 
of the membersthemselves. I therefore venture to suggest, in view 
of certain cases which have recently been submitted to the Council 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, that security of tenure should 
be a subject for consideration ; and, if possible, a scheme should 
be formulated whereby the members of the Institution may re- 
ceive help and protection whenever the necessities of the case 
may demand it. ; 

It is pleasing to record that, in the public service, acts of in- 








justice have been few and far between ; but, unfortunately, such 
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cases do occasionally arise. It is only fair that, under these con- 
ditions, a member should have the right to submit his case to an 
independent tribunal for consideration. Local authorities have 
their respective Associations in defence of their own interests; 
and these bodies realized many years ago that united action was 
their only safeguard. 

I fully recognize that the present state of the law renders the 
task a difficult one. But public opinion has great influence; and 
the question should be taken up by the various Associations affili- 
ated with the Institution of Gas Engineers. The Associations 
could deal with the cases arising in their respective districts, and 
submit the information to the Parliamentary or Special Com- 
mittee of the Institution appointed for the purpose, who would 
adjudicate upon the facts placed before them, and take action if 
necessary. In the case of local authorities, there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining the right of appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Then there is the question of Saturday afternoon meetings, 
which has often been discussed, and upon which there is a 
divided opinion. There is no industry that requires more atten- 
tion and constant supervision than gas manufacture and supply ; 
for throughout the year night and day the wheel goes round, and 
total exemption from Saturday afternoon meetings might justly 
be claimed. I would suggest that we break away from our old 
custom, and that at least one meeting in the coming year be held 
on some other day. 

For several years it has been my privilege to represent this In- 
stitution on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and 
the results of the proceedings have been reported to your Com- 
mittee. But there are matters which arise from time to time that 
are of sufficient importance to be submitted to the members, and 
which might with profit be discussed, so that the representative 
may go armed with the representative opinion of the whole of the 
members. Then again it would give the members the opportunity 
of ventilating any-subject that may be of interest in the progress 
and development of the parent Institution. 

The National Council which has recently been formed is a de- 
sirable combination of the various interests of the industry to 
deal with matters of national importance ; and the questions 
already dealt with by them will be appreciated by the gas profes- 
sion generally. It remains to be seen whether the parent Institu- 
tion maintains the distinguished position which it has enjoyed in 
the past, and the position of the gas engineer requires to be safe- 
guarded. 

CARBONIZATION. 


The question of the best system of carbonization has been a 
difficult problem for many years, and continues to be so. Five 
years ago—owing to the existing carbonizing plant at Heywood 
being obsolete—it was necessary that reconstruction should take 
place on modern lines ; and tenders were invited for vertical re- 
torts and horizontals with stoking machinery. As the net esti- 
mated cost per ton of coal carbonized, including interest and 
sinking fund, was the lowest for vertical retorts, and as the system 
lent itself to our local conditions, the Gas Committee decided 
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to accept a tender for a Glover-West plant, on the continuous 
principle. 

There is no need to give a full description of the installation, as 
the system is now well known ; but I give a plan and section to 
show the arrangement for dealing with the coal and coke under 
our conditions. The coal is tipped into the breaker from a high- 
level road, and the coke emptied from the discharging bunker into 
trucks which run on lines to the hoist. It is afterwards delivered 
to the storage hoppers or coke yard as required. 

There are sixteen retorts in four sections of tour retorts each, 
with one producer to each bed of eight retorts. The plant is 
capable of carbonizing 500,000 c.ft. per day and represents two- 
thirds of our production; the peak load being carbonized on the 
old system of horizontal retorts and generator furnaces with hand 
labour. Unfortunately, therefore, I am unable to give working 
results separately extending over a lengthy period for verticals 
only. 

The plant was started with eight retorts on March 13, 1913; and 
the following statement represents the net cost into the holder for 
gas manufactured (balance-sheet figures) for three years ended 
March 31, 1916, compared with three years working with hori- 
zontals hand charging, 1911-13. 


Net Cost of Gas in Holder for Verticals and Horizontals for Three 
Years ended March, 1916, compared with Horizontals, Hand 
Charging, Three Years ended March, 1913. 



































| | 


: — Main-| Net 
Coal . | Coalless|~¥. " |Wages_ ten- (Costin 
Year, | Carbon- = oe —— Residuals, — er ance |Holder 
ized, | Per Ton. actured, | per 1000} 1, | 1000 per per 
C.Ft. | CFt C.Ft. 1000 | 1000 
Tons. Cub. Ft. | Cubic Feet. ue C.Ft. | C.Ft. 
| a 1 @ d. d. d. 
Ig1t . | 12,186 10,990 | 133,923,000 | 4°48 | ‘12 | 3°40 | 2°21 | 10°57 
Igi2 . | 12,324 10,803 | 133,142,000 3°79 | *20 | 3°47 | 2°73 | 10°19 
1913. | 12,671 | 11,029 | 139,751,000 | 5°03 | *22 | 3°71 | 3°06 | 12°02 
Average 12,304 | 10,941 | 135,605,000 | 4°56 | 17 | 3°53 2°67 | 10°93 
1914 . | 12,167 | 12,196 | 148,398,000 | 6°45 2°3t | 11°03 
1915 . | 11,875 | 12,190 | 144,768,000 6°33 ‘og | 2°17 | 2°63 | 11°22 
1616 | 11,769 | 12,033 | 141,613,000 | 7°88 ‘oo | 2°53 | 2°43 | 12°84 
| | | 





| | | 
Average| 11,937 | 12,140 144,926,000 | 6°87 ‘og =| 2°26 | 2°45 | 11°67 





The foregoing statement represents actual figures; but to arrive 
at a true comparison, it is only fair that the 1911-13 prices for 
coal and residuals should be taken. On this basis, and not in- 
cluding the increased cost of materials and rate of wages, the 
three years ended 1916 show on the average a saving of 202d. per 
1000 c.ft. of gas manufactured, equal to £1220 per annum. 

The statement only includes ordinary repairs to the verticals, ex- 
cept in the case of three retorts which had become damaged by 
fusion, the sections of which had to be renewed. This would not 
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COAL STORE. 


COAL BREAKER. 


SECTION OF THE GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORT INSTALLATION AT HEYWOOD. 


now be necessary, as experience has proved that the damaged | 


portion of a moulded retort can be satisfactorily repaired with 
segments. 

The maintenance costs amount to 2'45d., compared with 2°67d. 
But the heavy cost will have to be borne when the retorts require 
resetting; and as there is every indication that this will not re- 
quire to be done until 1918, it would only be fairin comparing the 
cost of upkeep to do so on a five years’ average instead of three. 

We have been able to use a cheaper quality of coal for the ver- 
ticals compared with horizontals, and the following statement 
gives the percentages of coal purchased: 


Screened. Unscreened, Dry Slack. Washed Slack, 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent, Per Cent. 
IQII-I13. . 19 38 43 o 
1914-16. . 12 44 16 28 


The screened and unscreened coal were the same quality during 
the whole period ; but the dry slack was of better quality than the 
washed slack, for which we paid 6d. per ton extra. 

Tests of various qualities of coal have been made from time to 
time, and the following statement gives the results of coal tested 
from Aug. 7 to Aug. 14, 1916: 


The Coal Carbonized consisted of the Following: 


23 per cent. screened coal 
24 4, °5, Umscreened coal 
52 4, 4, Washed slack 

Coal carbonized 


161 tons 
Gas manufactured . 1,940,000 c.ft. 
Make per ton of coal . 12,049 4, 
Illuminating power 16°19 candle No. 2 Met. 
Calorific value—gross . ‘ 542 B.Th.U. 
Pa —met . . « « 488 °° 
Cwt. Qr. Lb. 
Coke made per ton of coalcarbonized . 14 3 4 
Coke used for producers do. » 2 3  220r14'73p.ct. 


Composition of Gas. 
Carbonic acid . 


1°82 per cent. 


Heavy hydrocarbons . 2°22 Pe 
Oxygen. . .. » 0°20 9 
Carbon monoxide . 9°76 * 
Methane. . 29°16 ‘a 
Hydrogen 51°48 “ 
Nitrogen 5'36 ” 


We have not been so fortunate as some other works in the 
ainount of work performed by our men. When working the whole 
plant, six stokers are engaged, and one man in addition elevating 
coal, oiling, &c. The wages paid are 5s. 9d. per shift of eight 
hours, time-and-half on Sunday. The net cost for labour only is 
a maximum of 1s. 2°77d. and a minimum of 1s. o'98d. per ton of 
coal carbonized—a higher figure than the estimate, partially due 
to the increased rate of wages. 

This amount includes elevating coal, charging coal, and taking 
out coke, rodding, scurfing, oiling, cleaning coke chambers, and 
attention to plant generally, but not any portion of the fore- 
man’s wages, The cost for hand-charging on the old system was 
as. 810d. per ton of coal carbonized. 

The saving of labour with the vertical system has been of great 
advantage—especially in the exceptional times through which we 
are passing. We have been fortunate in only requiring twelve 





men for our maximum output, against twenty-seven men under 
the old system. So that the labour conditions in the retort-house 
have been normal. 

Invariably, there are difficulties with all new systems; and ver- 
tical retort carbonization is no exception to the rule. But, with 
careful supervision and attention, the plant works well. Experi- 
ence proves that with our quality of coal, and with all retorts in 
full work, 480,000 c.ft. of gas per day is good working. 

The retorts are scurfed on the average once in eight weeks, and 
as the average time for scurfing (including emptying) is two days, 
the average number of retorts at work, when working the whole 
plant, is 15'29, which on the basis of 40 tons for sixteen retorts, 
equals 38 tons, or an efficiency of 95'5 p.ct. 

There are no stopped pipes, and the accumulation of ammonium 
chloride crystals mixed with tar in the collecting main and pipes 
has given very little trouble. Every mouthpiece is connected 
with steam, and steaming at 30 lbs. pressure takes place for ten 
minutes prior to and during the draw; and as the operation of 
drawing is carried out every two hours, steaming averages two 
hours per diem. 

The vacuum is regulated by a retort-house governor, which 
gives 2-1oths at the top of the retort and a level gauge at the 
bottom. The length of the retort to the top of the coke discharge 
flange is 23 ft. The action of the coke on the walls of the retort 
so far does not appear to have made an appreciable difference ; 
but this cannot be ascertained until the retorts are again cooled- 
down and thoroughly examined. 

The system lends itself to producing gas of constant illuminating 
power and calorific value, and affords facilities for stretching the 
gas if required. The flexible character of the plant is thus of 
great advantage. The regulation of each retort, and also the 
whole of the retorts, may be done with ease. 

The dust from the coke when emptying the retorts is objection- 
able; but I understand this has been overcome. 

Although the coke is invariably grey when discharged from the 
bunker, it is necessary to quench with water as a safeguard 
against firing. 

The size of the coke compared with the coke carbonized in 
horizontal retorts is as follows : 

Verticals. 
58'8 per cent, 


Horizontals. 


Over 2-inch screen 56°8 per cent. 


ae a ” © 6 6 22°B yy on 326 5, 

» So» * 70 ss 9 oo «6846 55 

” 4 ” ” ° ° ° o'r ” ” ee 3°0 ” 
Breeze ° > ae wa Sas ve 


The total cost of the plant, including work carried out by the 
Corporation, was £9403; and the net saving for three complete 
years ended March, 1916, on a comparable basis, was £3660. 
Thus, at the same rate, the capital will be redeemed in the next 
five years. 

TRANSPORT. 

Transport generally has been a difficult problem since war was 
declared; and at gas-works not favoured with a private railway 
siding on the works, and dependent upon a carrying contractor 
for the conveyance of coal and other materials, deliveries in most 
cases have been unsatisfactory. In the winter of 1914 the cart- 
ing contractor to the Corporation failed to fulfil his contract; 
and the Committee decided to purchase plant for the purpose of 
carrying out the work. Tenders were invited for motor and horse 
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traction; and, after investigation, the decision was in favour of 
horse traction. As there appears to be a general desire in favour 
of motor traction, it may be useful to others contemplating similar 
work to give the estimated working costs of both systems—based 
on a tonnage of 10,000 tons per annum: 


In 1903, my Committee successfully appealed against the valu- 
ation of our works; but the reduced amount is still very high 
compared with the majority of undertakings. It is interesting to 
compare the statement prepared on that occasion with the same 
works to day, particulars of which are appended. 


One 3-ton motor » + 10°84d, per ton It will be observed that the total rateable value of the twenty- 
One5 » 5 ‘ i ae one towns has been increased from £78,472 to £87,513, and the 
Two 3 ,, motors . . 12°Ql 45s amount paid for rates £23,576 as against £37,663, or an increase 
en cog _—_ ee se Sine ae of £9041 and £14,087 respectively. The gas sold in 1903 was 

ehh —icwt. . . af : - 10°37 ss 2,815,792,000 c.ft. and in 1916 3,340,460,000 c.ft., or an increase of 


Quick loading is essential for short journeys with motor trac- 
tion; but, as arrangements could not be made for the erection of 
hoppers at the station, the estimate was in favour of horse trac- 
tion with 3-ton wagons, and this system was adopted by the Com- 
mittee. The actual cost for the last financial year was 10°25d. 
per ton. I have not given capital costs and revenue charges, as 
the figures would be misleading under present conditions. 

RATING. 

At a meeting of the Wales and Monmouth District Institution 
of Gas Engineers, Mr. Kensole in his Presidential Address dealt 
at some considerable length with the rating of gas-works; and the 
importance of the subject must be my excuse for referring to a 


matter which has so recently been treated, and which has so 
often been before the gas industry. 





Towns referred to 








524,068,000 c.ft.; and taking the rateable value on this basis 1916 
gives an average of £26 per million, as against £27 for 1903—the 
maximum being £51 and £47, and the minimum f10 and £7 
respectively. The average increase in the amount paid for rates 
is 0'72d. per 1000 c.ft., and represents an increased charge on the 
total gas sold of £10,021 or 26°8 p.ct. 

In view of the many calls and ever-increasing expenditure of 
local authorities, the rates must inevitably be advanced, against 
which there isno appeal. But the great disparity in the rateable 
value due to different methods in arriving at a valuation calls for 
united action for the establishment of equality of rating. The 
accompanying diagram clearly demonstrates the inequality of the 
present system. 


STAND-BY CHARGES. 


Under the Heywood Corporation Act, 1909, powers were given 
to make a minimum stand-by charge to consumers of electricity 


L supplied by the Corporation, and to others who generated their 
60 '/23 4567 8 9 101 12 13 1415 16:17 18192021 own current, or who had suction gas plants, on the following 
5 scale : 
$6 When Gas Consumption 
54 does not amount to the 
52 a per — 
s. . 
50 For 10 light meters, but less than 20 light - 08 0 
3 pe “= ws . "50 / 07 6 
” 5° ” ” ” ” ° 
re 1» TOO ” ” ” 150 ,, - O12 6 
§ 42 » 82 a 1» =: 200, 015 © 
~ 7: | oe ft ss 1» 250 4 o17 6 
1» 250 45 " 1» 300 5, I 0 0 
= 36 nm po ied a ee 1 26 
: 34 | All over 350 light . -s I 5 0 
32 : . 
& 30 | | When the charges were brought into operation, there was much 
3 28 opposition, and several consumers had the gas supply discon- 
> 26 | nected rather than pay the small charge. The revenue will aver- 
© 24 age about £10 per annum; and although the principle of the 
22 charge is just, it is doubtful whether the small amount received 
3 7. is worth the friction and unpleasantness which the enforcing of 
x the charge entails. 
16 






















































































14 FUEL ECONOMY. 
12 . , 
10 The question of fuel economy now under consideration by the 
8 British Association Fuel Economy Committee is no new subject 
“ - y 
6 | to gas engineers; for during the last twenty years, and more 
* | especially in recent years, coal consumption has been materially 
2 | reduced by the increased production of gas, and by the increased 
0 | output of coke per ton of coal carbonized. Then, again, the 
Diagram showing the Disparity of Rateable Value. | large quantity of gas used for industrial purposes, gas cookers, and 
Full line, 1903. Dotted line, 1916. | fires has also materially assisted in the economizing of fuel. But 
Return of Rateable Value, &c., of Various Gas Undertakings. 
fo) 
1903. 1916 
| l ee eT ot 
| | ee m —— 
or Gas | Rate- ate- 
Coke, Amount p.teabl | able | Rates Rates a | enone Rates 

Coal | Gas — Total Tar, and Rateable | Paid for “4;°7.°| Value| Paid | Paid Rateable | Value | PRites, | paid per 

No. —- —, Sold, Capital Liquor, | Gross Value Rates not a | pee per per Ges | oo m | ca” pena. 
a...’ —_ ’ c.ft. Ex- notin- | Profit. | Works |including £1000 of |Mi ion £1000 | 1000 c.ft Sold. | —_ ih , io” including of Gas 
y| c.ft. pended, | cluding and Income- | sews c.ft. of | of In-| of Gas c.ft. | an c.ft.of |Tocome-| Sold. 
| Meter Mains. | Tax. | ‘| Gas |come.| Sold. | Mains. | Gas | “Tax 
| and | Sold. | | | Sold. | ' 
| Stove | | | 
Rents, | } 

Tons, | Thnds. |Thousands. Z £ c £ | £ | £ | £ £ d, RCT 4 | £ | £ d, 
1*| 12,791 | 129,442] 117,565 85,539 | 2c,818 6,283 4,282 1,096 205 36 52 2°23 128,367 | 4,346 | 34 | 2,112 3°95 
2 | 34,700 | 374,900] 337,829 | 367,752 | 56,533 | 17,800 9,458 2,928 169 28 52 2°08 381,311 | 10,953 | 29 4,421 2°78 
3 | 18,379 | 177,459] 162,796 130,405 | 27,824 8,050 | 3,251 1,102 117 | 20 39 1°62 141,091 3,306 | 23 1,580 2°69 
4 | 35,363 | 376,449] 365,312 | 279,574 | 55,673 | 16,371 | 12,748 | 3,872 229 35 69 2°54 391,318 | 13,264 | 34 | 5354 | 3°28 
5 | 11,472 | 116,410] 111,623 72,274 _ 9,654 | 3,168 536 _ 28 _ I°r5 169,563 3,486 20 | 852 1°20 
6 | 4,600 | 48,697} 45,963 | 57,054| 8,279 | 3,677 714 | 196 86 | 15 | 23 I*02 78,053 | 1,735 | 22 | 630] 1°94 
7 | 12,803 | 143,039 136,482 | 112,840 | 24,162 6,715 4,243 | 1,413 175 31 58 2°48 171,122 4,105 | 2 | 2,131 2°99 
8 | 8,315 | 92,290 77,764 | 50,561 | 14,080 | 3,112 | 1,040 338 74 13 24 1'O4 93,668 | 1,735 | 18 846 | 2°17 
9 5,561 61,228 54,508 47,437 | 11,419 3,990 | 2,605 842 228 | 47 74 3°71 54,109 2,774 | 51 | 1,080 4°78 
10 | 13,140 | 136,133] 121,721 | 79,912 | 20,653 | 5,022 | 2,873 876 139 23 42 1°72 157,899 | 3,004 | 19 | 1,443 | 2°19 
11 | 14,867 | 144,505| 133,319 | 93,996| 24,401 | 7,147 | 3,337 972 136 | 25 40 1°75 168,384 | 4,339 | 26 2,179 | 3°11 
12 | 13,802 | 149,066] 141,735 | 159,695 25,946 9,013 4,492 1,226 173 | 32 47 2°07 157,239 4,700 30 2,134 3°26 
13| 5,700 | 55,500 51,500 36,284 | 9,800 2,800 1,577 | 525 161 | 31 53 2°44 65,000 | 1,557 | 24 | €48 2°39 
14 Brn | 117,000] 108,436 | 129,169 | 19,113 4,904 2,024 | G68 106 19 35 1°47 128,137 2,609 | 20 | 1,160 a°n7 

) 34 | 
2) = =< 93,390 | 94,881 | 17,138 | 3,857 | 1,590 | 365 | 92 17 21 0°93 156,496 | 1,963 | 13 | 808 | 1°24 
16 | 5,483 | 57,219 54,582 | 45,878 | 10,872 655 | 1,840 584 | 169 33 53 2°56 80,009 | 1,957 | 24 | 897 2°70 
17 | 13,198 | 136,637] 133,085 | 156,686 27,215 | 11,891 | 5,875 | 1,665 | 216 | 44 61 3°00 209,955 6,339 30 | 2,575 2°94 
18 | 7,180 | 75,509| 68,353 | 57:335| 14,195 | 4,718 | 2,770 | 844 | 195 41 59 2°96 93.435 | 2,843 | 30 1,205 | 3°10 
19 | 23,000 | 238,750| 218,250 | 156,522 | 44,392 | 11,886 7,551 2,655 | 170 35 60 2°92 205,000 | 7,887 38 | 3,416 4°00 
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the cherished hope of a low-priced gas to develop this side of 
our business is not likely to be realized for many years to come. 
I would therefore suggest that consideration should be given to 
the question of working costs, differential rates, and the adapta- 
tion of charge to the various classes of consumers. 

. The principle has been carried out in a large measure for power 
and industrial purposes, but I submit that the principle deserves 
more consideration for other apparatus, especially gas-fires—the 
price to be based on the net cost in the holder plus the actual 
charges for distribution and a reasonable return on the capital 
expended. It is only by working with a small margin that future 
business in the direction indicated may be obtained, thereby 
enabling gas authorities to reduce the cost per 1000 c.ft. for fixed 
charges which will correspondingly reduce the charge to all con- 
sumers. A Jo p.ct. increase in consumption in our case represents 
a reduction in fixed charges of 1°56d. per 1000 c.ft. or £917 per 
annum. 

May I give an example from the Electricity Committee of our 
own Corporation? Finding that the plant was incapable of sup- 
plying the demand for current, application was made to the neigh- 
bouring Corporation of Bury for terms to supply in bulk, which 
they agreed to do at cost price—the term cost price being manu- 
facturing charges only. Heywood has made a good bargain, and 
Bury is satisfied, as the interest and sinking fund charges will 
reduce the average net cost to their electricity consumers. 

If we are to increase the day load, it is desirable that the gas- 
fire business must be developed on more liberal lines. Moreover, 
we want to face the smoke problem in a really practical manner, 
and to see that all the products of coal shall be utilized to the 
utmost for the benefit of the nation. 


MAINTENANCE, 


For many years our Corporation had a scheme for the main- 
tenance of burners at low rates for labour, with acharge for mate- 
rials at the ruling prices. But labour is now free, which is much 
appreciated by the gas consumers. With the substitution of the 
standard of calorific value for the standard of illuminating power 
it is very desirable that the inspection and maintenance of burners 
should be universally established, in order to prevent complaints, 
as a contented consumer is an asset to any undertaking. 


HIGH PRESSORE. 


The inconvenience suffered by the public, due to restricted light- 
ing under the Defence of the Realm Act, will cause a reaction 
when normal conditions are renewed ; and no doubt high-pressure 
lighting will be in great demand. Shortly before the outbreak of 
war, in response to a petition from the tradesmen of the town, the 
Gas Committee installed a system of high-pressure outside shop 
lighting, which has given satisfaction and proved a good adver- 
tisement. 

There are now fifty-six tooo c.p.lamps supplied; but asseventeen 
lamps were only fixed a short time prior to the lighting restrictions 
being brought into force, I can only give the complete balance- 
sheet for an installation of thirty-nine lamps. There are two 
compressors, each of a capacity of 500 c.ft. per hour, and the 
whole of the lamps are on the Keith system. 

The following is a statement of the capital expenditure and 
revenue : 


HIGH-PRESSURE OUTSIDE SHOP LIGHTING. 
Balance-Sheet for the Twelve Months ended Oct. 31, 1914. 
Capital Expenditure. 








Two ‘'A’’ size compressors coupled to ‘‘No. O”’ gas- ZG. 
engines, including valves and pressure gauges . . . 80 0 Oo 
High pressure 4-inch steel main . . . . . ear g0 13 I 

Lamps— S..a. 

35 1000 c.p. at £3 gs. gd. each 322 1 3 

2 500 ,, ,, £2 8s. gad. ,, 416 9 

% 2000 » »» £9 Re 9 0 oO 

1 300 ,, burner only © 9 4 
= 136 7 4 
I kee ae Rm Adee a ce! le 102 2 4 
Joiners‘ work . . °°. - 1. 6+ 16 © © « 6 73 
Reflagging and paving . . . ..... 50 0 O 
Sundries Ses A. ae 119 6 
Total «.. .» $407 9 6G 

Income. Expenditure. 

a £s.d 
35 1000c.p.lampsat £4 140 © o | 160 mantles at 8d. each g; 6 8 
2 §00 ,, 1» 99 558 5 10 0 | 28 globesat 7s. 6d. ,, 10 10 O 
1 2000 ,, lamp. 610 0 | 10 gallons oil at 1s. 8d. o16 8 
a. ae 0 0 20 lbs. waste at 24d. . o 4 2 


Men’s time lighting and 
cleaning engines and 








a ae ar 33 18 2 
| 547,000 c.ft. of gas at 
i oS: 34 39 
| Balance, . . « « 68 o 7 
Toei .° .: Sage @ o | Totel . . £893 -0 © 


The profit of £68 will redeem the cost of the lamps in three 
years’ time, and in addition during the same period would allow 
7 p.ct. profit on the remaining capital. The number of globes 
used was 28 or o'71 per lamp per annum, and mantles 160 or an 
average of 4'01 per annum. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING. 
Public-lighting is a misnomer at the present time; but I cannot 
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resist placing on record the diagram showing the result of modern 
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Diagram showing the Quantity of Gas supplied Annually for Public 
Lighting, together with a Statement of the Number of Lamps and 
the Annual Income for Twenty Years—18097 to 1916. 


conditions of incandescent lighting, where gas is supplied to the 
public lamps on the average meter system. 

The diagram shows the quantity of gas supplied by the Gas 
Committee to the Lighting Committee for the public lamps of 
Heywood for the last twenty years, from 1897 to 1916, and the 
annual revenue for the same period. In 1897, the consumption 
for 805 lamps was 7,900,000 c.ft., in 1914 (pre-war) 5,100,000 c.ft. 
for 982 lamps. This, upon the 1897 basis per lamp, would be 
equal to a consumption of 9,637,000 c.ft.; so that there is now a 
saving equal to 4,537,000 c.ft. per annum. ; 

Owing to the reduced consumption and the reduced price of 
gas, the actual revenue has decreased from {1109 to £505, or a 
reduction of £604; but taking the increased number of 177 lamps 
into consideration, and at the same rate, the reduction is £847. 

The ratepayers receive the benefit; and after making allowance 
for upkeep, the saving is equal to 2d. in the pound on the district 
rate. 





DAYLIGHT SAVING. 

There is every indication that the Summer Time Act of last 
year will be placed permanently on the statute book; and although 
the change is for the ultimate good of the people, there is no doubt 
gas undertakings for the period of the order will lose considerable 
revenue. 

The Act came into force on May 21 and terminated Sept. 30, 
1916; and I have taken out figures showing the consumption from 
6 p.m. to 12 p.m. midnight and from 12 p.m. to 6 a.m. the following 
day during that period. It gives unexpected results for the month 
of September. On reference to the diagram (p, 463) it will be seen 
that compared with 1915 from 6 p.m. to 12 p.m. there is a decrease 
for each month, and a total decrease of 4,332,000 c.ft., or 21°45 
p.ct. Taking the same period, 12 p.m. to 6 a.m., there is an in- 
crease to August; but September, with the darker mornings, 
shows a decrease. Apparently, there is no special cause for this; 
but the net result shows a gain of 1°44 p.ct. The net loss, how- 
ever, on the twenty-four hours’ basis is only 10°15 p.ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 


The Commercial Sections have again justified their usefulness 
in the various matters appertaining to that branch of the Institu- 
tion’s work; and it is incumbent upon all members to join their 
respective districts, should they desire to benefit the authorities 
they serve. 

The Junior Association continues to do good work ; and though 
the membership is considerably reduced owing to war conditions, 
interest has not been lacking in the proceedings. I express the 
desire that when normal times appear, the example of the late Mr. 
Edward Allen, of Liverpool, when President of the Institution 
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; : ame than their new President. Mr. Whatmough had always put his 

way JUNE Jury Aucusr Sepreinser shoulder to the wheel in all that he had done during the twenty- 

50 five or twenty-six years they had known him; and he never re- 
48|}|— laxed his shoulder-push, but had always been ready to do anything 

46 he could in furtherance of the interests of the Institution, and 

44 for the benefit of its members. They remembered the time when 

42 Mr. Whatmough was their Hon. Secretary, and the vast amount 

40 of work he put into the performance of his duty and the pleasant 
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Summer Time Act, 1916.—Record of Consumption from May 21 to 
Sept. 30, 1916, compared with the Corresponding Period of 1915. 


of Gas Engineers, should be followed, and the Junior Institution 
be invited to select one of their members to contribute to the 
“ Transactions” of this Institution. 

After the war there is every indication that education will 
emerge from the chaotic state in which it is to-day; and, in the 
reformation, the gas industry should be prepared to take its part 
by establishing the training of the juniors on sound, scientific, and 
business lines. Every endeavour should be made to raise the 
standard; and, as an inducement to get the best men, the re- 
muneration must be attractive and the well-trained man receive 
his just reward. akan 

Year by year appeals are made to the members of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers by the Benevolent Fund Committee; 
but the response is very feeble to so deserving a cause. Were 
it not for the invested funds, the result of more liberal contribu- 
tions in years gone by, many deserving cases would not now 
receive help. As a former member of the Committee, I can 
assure the members that every case is thoroughly investigated, 
and the funds carefully administered. In view of the economic 
condition of the country and as the financial obligations of the 
members for some time to come will have a much greater 
burden to bear than formerly, there does not appear to be 
much hope of increased contributions to the fund by volun- 
tary effort. The perennial pleading for further contributions 
would be obviated, and the anxiety of the Committee in regard to 
finance would be considerably diminished, if the Institution in- 
creased the annual subscription and allocated a fixed sum to the 
Benevolent Fund. 

In the early days of the war, it was deemed advisable not to 
hold the usual meetings; but after a time the familiarity of the 
situation changed the views of the Committee, and the meetings 
are now held as usual. As time advances, however, the situation 
becomes more critical; and as legislation is constantly changing ; 
and matters of importance appertaining to gas practice are in- 
volved, it may be advisable for members to meet in conference 
more frequently, so that the various problems may be discussed 
and criticized. If necessary, our views may be formulated, and 
those of national importance be forwarded to the National Gas 
Council for guidance and assistance. 


The strenuous days in which we live are not conducive to the 
writing of a presidential address; but should any information 
which I have been able to impart be useful to the members, I 
shall be satisfied for any labour entailed in its preparation. 

In conclusion, I hope ere the close of the year that the Allies 
may have accomplished their object in freeing the Continent of 
Europe from the domination of the tyrant, and that a lasting 
peace may be established. 


APPRECIATION OF THE ADDRESS. 


Mr. T. Duxsury (Oldham) moved a vote of thanks to the Pre- 
sident for his address, which he said it would be well worth their 
while to read over quietly after they left this meeting, when they 
would be able to obtain valuable information from the matters 
contained in it. The address was one of the best they had ever 
had; and it had been a surprise to him that Mr. Whatmough had 
been so well able to collect his thoughts in times which were so 
strenuous for gas engineers. He (Mr. Duxbury) wished to express 
his appreciation of the Council in electing his friend Mr. What- 
mough to the position of President. He agreed with Mr. Belton 


and sociable way in which he treated all the members of the Insti- 
tution. They were all delighted to see Mr. Whatmough in the 
pa and sincerely wished him every success during his year of 
office. 

Mr. Rk. Watson (Doncaster) seconded the resolution. There 
was, he said, a great deal in the address which invited, and would 
obtain, careful reading. Mr. Whatmough had proved very posi- 
tively that he had not been affected by the strenuous times which 
he said in his address did not conduce to the writing of presidential 
addresses. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously and heartily. 

The PresipEnT thanked the meeting for the kind words which 
had been spoken ; and said he was conscious of his failings never- 
theless. If his address had satisfied them, however, it had fully 
served its purpose. 


TaR DEHYDRATING AND DEBENZOLIZING PLANT. 


Mr. A. E. Mottram (Ossett) then read a paper on this subject, 
which (together with the discussion to which it gave rise) appears 
on pp. 464-7 of this week’s issue. 


THANKS TO OFFICERS. 


Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) moved a vote of thanks to the 
officers, and particularly to the Hon. Secretary for the manner in 
which he carried out his duties. 

Mr. T. Duxsury seconded the resolution. 

The PreEsIpEnT said he had particular pleasure in supporting 
the appreciative references to the work of the Hon. Secretary. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. JAMEs Brappock (Hon. Treasurer), being called upon by the 
President to reply, said no praise would be too high for the work 
of the Hon. Secretary. It was very satisfactory to himself to see 
the Institution so flourishing as it now was. He was present at 
its first meeting ; and now it was its forty-seventh year. It wasa 
source of pride to him that he had been permitted to be attached 
to the Institution for so long a period ; and he knew that it had 
done an immense amount of service to the gas industry. 

Mr. Fritu, also replying, said it was quite a treat to work for 
the Institution—everybody was so pleasant and enthusiastic. 

The meeting then closed, and the members took tea together. 








Industrial Canteens. 


The part which gas is taking in connection with the activities 
of the Welfare Department of the Ministry of Munitions, is the sub- 
ject of an “ Industrial Canteen Book,” which has been produced 
by the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited. In 
all spheres of industry, the practice is being adopted of fitting-up 
canteens for the workers; and for use in such canteens, gas, for 
cooking and heating apparatus of all descriptions, is easily first, 
from whatever point of view the matter may be considered. What 
gas can do, and what it is doing, is of course well enough known to 
“ JouURNAL” readers; but the Richmond booklet will be exceed- 
ingly helpful to them in bringing this all-important matter to the 
attention of those who have not so far had the same opportunity 
for studying it. The desirability of providing proper facilities for 
adequate feeding arrangements—i.c., for the industrial canteen— 
will be admitted by anyone who reflects carefully upon present- 
day factory and workshop circumstances; and the Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Munitions to consider the Health of 
Munition Workers has, as already pointed out in our pages, em- 
phasized the fact. A canteen, then, being an all-round advantage, 
the equipment and conducting of it are questions of moment to 
employers; and these matters are dealt with in the best way in the 
Richmond booklet—that is, by means of an illustrated description 
of, the installation and working of an actual canteen for 600 per- 
sons, the kitchen of which is equipped with gas apparatus 
throughout. Another feature of the brochure is a ground floor plan 
of a works kitchen, showing the arrangement of apparatus needed 
to provide for approximately 850 hands. But the booklet does more 
than bring to the notice of an employer what an excellent kitchen 
cau be fitted up with gas as the fuel—it tells him what it will cost ; 
specifications and prices being given for installations of various 
capacities—for 50, 100, 250, and 500 employees. Clearly set forth 
as it is, with illustrations and dimensions of the different appli- 
ances specified, this information should prove very useful. 





Masonic.—At last month’s meeting of the St. John’s Lodge, 
No. 348, held at the Masonic Hall, Bolton, Bro. Joseph Taylor 
was installed Worshipful Master in the presence of a large 
number of Grand Officers and brethren in the Province of East 
Lancashire and other visitors. W. Bro. J. W. Scott, of the 
“Northern Star” Lodge (Manchester), assisted with the musical 
portion of the ceremony, which was rendered by Bro. Ditchburn’s 





that there were very few members who had done more quiet work 


party from Manchester Cathedral. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


There is being held, in the buidings of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the Imperial Institute, the third British In- 
dustries Fair, organized by the Department of Commercial Intel- 
ligence of the Board of Trade. It will remain open until Friday, 
of this week, by which time, it is safe to say—judging from the 
attendance last week—an enormous number of buyers for home 
and overseas markets (to whom admission is officially restricted) 
will have inspected the display. 


Experts are, of course, attracted particularly to one department 
or another; and, so far as the gas industry is concerned, the 
ouly one of the five branches of industry included which is really 
connected with it is that of glass. Of the firms showing in this 
section, there are in the Classified List of Exhibitors some nine or 
ten placed under the heading of “ Lighting Glass.” But on the 
different stands goods of this description do not by any means 
bulk so largely as do some other kinds of glassware, admirable 
specimens of which are on view. Considering, however, the dis- 
abilities to which all kinds of work of this non-warlike character 
are now subject, no one will assume that the absence of an im- 
posing show in any particular line arises from unwillingness, or 
inherent inability to manufacture. Rather should what is ex- 
hibited now be taken as an earnest of what is to come, when 
labour and other conditions get back a little nearer to normal. 

Viewed in this light, the fair is full of encouragement; for every- 
where among the 440 exhibitors there is evidence of the first-class 
work which British manufacturers are capable of turning out. A 
general visitor will certainly be struck—to mention only two 
sections—by the beautiful examples shown of cut glass and fancy 
leather articles ; and the high level of excellence attained by the 
latter is specially remarkable, when it is learned that many of the 
firms showing have only taken up the manufacture of this class of 
goods since the outbreak of war. Mention should be made, too, of 
the laboratory glass, of which there is a very creditable display. 
The Board of Trade point out that the progress in the chemical 
glass and porcelain trade has been very pronounced ; and a new 
organization, called the British Chemical-Ware Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been formed, with a view to facilitating the dis- 
tribution of orders for this class of goods among the members 
whose works are specially designed to produce the various speci- 
alities required. 


DESCRIPTION OF A TAR DEHYDRATING AND 
DEBENZOLIZING PLANT. 


By A. E. Morrraw, of Ossett. 


[A Paper read before the Manchester District Institutlon of Gas 
Engineers, March 3.] 





On the outbreak of the war we received word from our tar con- 
tractors that the contract was broken, and that they could not 
guarantee to remove the tar. This, together with the low price 
we were obtaining for it, caused us to put in a tar-dehydrating 
plant, and we have not regretted it. We decided on a Wilton 
100-gallon per hour plant. 

The tar runs from our large overhead storage tank into the feed 
tank, from which it is pumped by a small Evans wall-pump through 
the economizer, where it is heated-up by the hot tar coming away 





from the still. Entering the coil still at the bottom, it passes up- 
wards—being heated by a Wilton coke-breeze furnace. It leaves 
the still at the top, through a pipe on which are fixed a gauge, 
thermometer, and safety valve, and enters the ‘vapour box near 
the middle. From here the tar falls down into the economizer, 
whence it is run into large storage boilers for sale. 

The light oils vapourize-over from the vapour box through a 
water-cooled condenser into the separator; the weak liquor being 
run back into the well, and the light oils run into a storage boiler. 
A steam pipe is connected to the bottom of the vapour box. The 
waste gas passes through a small purifier into the air. 

When starting-up the plant, we circulate the tar round and- 
back into the feed-tank until the thermometer shows the desired 
temperature. Then by an arrangement of cocks, it is passed 
through the rest of the plant. In the same way, when setting- 
down the plant we reduce the fire, and circulate the tar back 
into the feed tank, and finally wash-out by pumping liquor 
through, so as not to leave the tar to stiffen as it cools and so 
block-up the plant. 

It is very simple to work. The temperature can be regulated 
by the forced-draught furnace or by the speed of the little pump ; 
the temperature quickly rises if the pump is slowed-down so as 
to reduce the speed of the flow of tar. 

When making tar for the Road Board Specification No. 1, we 
work at 160° to 180° C. ; and for Specification No. 2, at 220° to 
240° C. The back-pressure in both cases is about 30 lbs. 

When working on benzol, the creosote oil follows the same 
course as the tar, and is then passed through a water-cooled 
condenser into the creosote storage tank, to be used over again. 
The benzol follows the same course as the light oils, and is col- 
lected in steel drums at the outlet of the separator. When work- 
ing on benzol, we run at a temperature of 110° to 115° C., with 
just a little steam on the vapour box. Superheated steam should 
be used if possible. 

The working cost is small. One man looks after the plant at 
a cost of about 6d. per ton of tar. The coke breeze for the fur- 
nace and the steam are small items on a gas-works. If you have 
not your own water supply, the cost of water is to be added; 
and it is important to have a very good supply for the condensers 
if the best results are to be obtained. 

The cost of upkeep has been small. We have had two new 
cocks and bends to put on, and twice we have had to take off 
the top of the furnace to make good a joint in the coil. 

It is necessary to have a large stock of tar barrels, as the 
delay in returning them is considerable ; and a liberal allowance 
should be made for their replacement, as the damage to them is 
excessive. 

We have three large storage tanks for No. 1 and No. 2 tar and 
light oil; the tar tanks being fitted with steam-coils to ensure the 
free running of the tar in cold weather. 

The total cost of the plant, including storage tanks and barrels, 
is about £600 to £800. 

It is necessary to have large storage wells for the crude tar, as 
the market for dehydrated tar in winter is small. We fortunately 
had the storage; but any works that have only small storage 
should take this into account. 

We have worked up all our tar since last March, and sold it at 
a satisfactory price; and have besides sold over 30 gallons of light 
oil per ton of tar. The Corporation are now putting down a tar 
macadam mixing plant, and so will take a considerable proportion 
of our make. We are endeavouring to sell all our tar in our gas 
area; and there must be a large number of medium-sized and 
small gas-works in the country that can easily do this to advan- 
tage. Gas engineers have far too long neglected tar research 
work; and now that German competition is for evermore done 
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away with in this country, we shall no doubt give this wonderful 
substance the attention it deserves, and join together to help to 
repel the counter-attack. It will be an everlasting disgrace to us 
if we do not rise to the occasion. 

The question will be asked, if we are all going to distil our own 
tar, what is to become of the large chemical manufacturers? I 
do not suggest that we should fight against them, but with them. 
Considering that tar contains over two thousund substances, I 
suggest that the time has come when we should take our share 
of the work, and also our share of the profits. There is plenty of 
work and to spare for all of us. 

We used to say that our profits were made in the retort-house ; 
and then we said they were made by pushing the day load. In 
future, we shall have to add that they are made out of tar; and 
if we put the three together, and work them to the fullest extent, 
our gas consumers are bound to benefit by cheaper gas. 


THE BENZzOL PLANT. 


Turning to benzol. Our plant was put down for tar dehydra- 
tion when we were washing with tar, before we were pressed to 
wash with oil. But it is also adaptable for debenzolizing the oil. 
The chief thing to see is that there is a good supply of water for 
condensing the benzol; otherwise it will escape to the gas purifier 
and be lost. I am also adding a fractionator filled with Rachig 
rings, after the vapour box, by which means I hope to get a better 
quality benzol. I got that to work yesterday ; and it certainly has 
improved the result. 

We have a large storage tank for creosote, from which we pump 
it through the washer. There is stock sufficient for two or three 
days, so that we are able to use the distillation plant for two days 
on tar and one on benzol, and thus easily to adapt it for both 
purposes. 

Before we started washing with creosote, we were free from 
naphthalene; but, unfortunately, the creosote we got contained a 
high percentage, so we have had considerable trouble in the dis- 
trict. I think the Ministry of Munitions should help us by seeing 
to it that a good supply of creosote (as nearly free as possible 
from naphthalene) is available for all. We are spraying naphtha 
into the gas, to counteract the naphthalene; but this should not 
be necessary if the cause of the trouble was removed. 

We had sufficient apparatus for washing-out ammonia before 
we gave up part of it for washing for benzol. Now we are short, 
and consequently are not getting the best ammonia results, which 
is very unsatisfactory considering that ammonia is also urgently 
wanted. 

No doubt many gas undertakings that have not yet adopted 
oil-washing are in the same difficulty; and I think a fair solution 
would be for us to provide the distillation plant and the Ministry 
of Munitions the necessary washer. Then oil-washing might be 
made compulsory, and so bring all into line. 

We must not stop to ask, Will it pay to put down the plant? or 
what is going to happen after the war? We must do all we can, 
and not merely think how we can best help to win. Then after 
the war we shall not go back to any useless restrictions on gas, 
but shall treat it as a commercial article to be manufactured and 
sold at the cheapest price, and shall not be likely to leave in it 
anything that may be found to be unnecessary and that it will 
pay better to take out. 


I have purposely rambled away from the title of the paper with 
a view of raising a good discussion, and hope you will not waste 
time in criticizing the faults of the paper which I know are 
many, but, considering the extraordinary times we are passing 
through, will discuss the subject entirely from a patriotic point 
of view. 
Discussion. 


The Presipent (Mr. W. Whatmough, of Heywood) said the 
reason Mr. Mottram had been asked to read his paper was because 
he had been so successful with his tar. Mr. Mottram’s experience 
suggested it was very desirable that others who were like himself 
in country districts could sell their tar at a profit if it was treated 
as he had treated it. In reference to the extraction of the benzol, 
there were many who had had trouble in districts like Mr. Mot- 
tram’s ; and they would be glad to have the advantage of the ex- 
perience of such people. They would all be pleased if Mr. White- 
head, of the Ministry of Munitions, who was present, would open 
the discussion. 

Mr. S. E. WuiTrEHEAD said he wished particularly to state that 
he was there quite unofficially, and only in his personal capacity, 
by the invitation of Mr. Frith and Mr. Mottram. The need for 
benzol for explosive purposes was as great as ever it had been; 
and he was particularly interested in oil-washing. There had 
been great difficulty in getting the benzol; and the tar deby- 
drating plants adopted for oil-washing had stepped in, and to 
some extent filled a serious gap. Therefore, they were very useful 
indeed from the national point of view. The chief trouble for the 
past few weeks lay in the getting of plant. They all knew the 
difficulty of securing iron and steel, and all other necessary ma- 
terials for plant ; and this made these tar dehydrating plants all 
the more useful. He understood Mr. Mottram to say that he had 
obtained very much better results in quality of benzol by having 
fixed a fractionating column. It was usually better to fix a frac- 
tionating column in the manner mentioned by Mr. Mottram. He 
thought this was, perhaps, the chief technical point to be noticed 
in connection with these dehydrating plants. The fixing of the 
fractionating column enabled an engineer to use a great deal more 





steam than he otherwise could do in order to eliminate naphtha- 
lene without greatly reducing the value of the benzol. With re- 
gard to the filling of the column, Mr. Mottram had not mentioned 
what the material was in his case. Mr. Bond had used coarse 
steel filings obtained from a shell factory for the purpose. This 
might be an advantage to members contemplating similar arrange- 
ments. Mr. Mottram had mentioned that, when letting down the 
plant after dehydrating, he circulated liquor through the coil, 
in order to clear the remaining tar out or prevent blocking it. 
Did he do this after he had done benzolizing; and what precau- 
tions did he take to avoid mixing the oil with water? It would be 
necessary to take precautions to prevent a high percentage of water 
getting into the oil. He agreed that superheated steam should be 
used, if possible—particularly when the plant was a good distance 
from the boilers. Mr. Mottram had sold over 30 gallons of light 
oil per ton of tar. It would be interesting to know what the com- 
position of the oil was, and the amounts of benzol and toluol it 
contained—particularly because the author used entirely vertical 
retorts. When Mr. Mottram said: “ We are spraying naphtha 
into the gas to counteract the naphthalene, but this should not be 
necessary if the cause of the trouble was removed,” he thought 
that the author rather missed the point. The cause of the trouble 
in the majority of cases was the extraction of the naphtha. The 
trouble was not due to the addition of naphthalene to gas, but to 
the extraction of the naphthalene carriers, which were removed by 
the process. If suitable temperatures in the water were maintained 
satisfactorily, the general experience was that no naphthalene was 
added to the gas by the process. In regard to the suggestion that 
the Ministry of Munitions should supply the washers, he would 
not like to offer any opinion. Mr. Frith and others could bear him 
out in the statement that there was enormous difficulty in getting 
washers; and if a new washer had to be provided in all cases, it 
looked as if it would be practically impossible to meet the demand. 
With regard to naphthalene in creosote, it was. almost impossible 
to adhere to the Ministry of Munitions’ specification of a creosote 
now—especially in regard to naphthalene. Tar distillers werein 
a very awkward position, and. practically could not turn out creo- 
sote containing lower than 12 to 15 p.ct. of naphthalene. The only 
thing that the gas engineers could do was to buy creosote as near 
as they possibly could to the specification ; and he always advised 
anyone who was putting in benzol plant to buy his creosote im- 
mediately he put his tanks in, and allow it time to settle before 
being used. The creosote was saturated with naphthalene at the 
time when it was received; and it was better to allow it to settle 
out any that was carried in suspension. 

Mr. H. Townsenp (Wakefield) said that, when the Ministry of 
Munitions called for the extraction of benzol trom gas, he inter- 
viewed Mr. Mottram, who was extremely generous with his advice 
and assistance; and he had afterwards adopted a somewhat 
similar plant, combining the dehydrating of the tar with the ex- 
traction of the benzol. He then aimed at selecting a site where 
the least possible damage would be done in case of accident; 
and this was a point which he had not previously seen mentioned. 
Since the disadvantage of the presence of ammonia had been 
shown in the discussions, he had altered his system somewhat; 
and now he was going to try and work with the oil the gas which 
had been deprived practically of all its ammonia. As motor 
traction had come to stay, the dehydrate coal tar would be a 
great gain towards keeping the roads in good order. He was 
pleased to hear Mr. Mottram say he could dispose of all his dehy- 
drated tar in his own district ; and he (the speaker) was going to 
try to do the same, which he considered would be doing a great 
public service to the community. He would be glad if Mr. 
Mottram could say whether he had found much disadvantage 
from the action of the ammonia on the wrought-iron pipes in his 
apparatus. Another point worth noting was the possibility of 
using with advantage compressed air for conveying from one 
point to another in the plant as a more suitable method than a 
number of pumps. He felt sure that the whole of the work in 
the dehydrating and benzol recovery processes could be done 
by this means. He wished to know whether Mr. Mottram worked 
his plant night and day, or whether it was possible to so arrange 
the plant that it could be operated in the daytime only. 

Mr. L. J. Lancrorp (Stoke-on-Trent) said his authority had 
taken up the attitude that the Government should bear part of 
the cost of the plant, seeing that they had so many flat-flame con- 
sumers in the district, and that in all probability after the war 
oil-washing would not be continued. Therefore, the proposal was 
still “ on the table ;” and he did not think anything would be done 
unless the Government made it compulsory. He was going now 
to Tunbridge Wells ; and there one of his first duties would be to 
put in a plant for the recovery of benzol. 

Mr. F. H. Ropinson (Harrogate) described his experience with 
a plant of which he is in charge, and which is working day and 
night through the winter. He regarded it as essential that the 
plant should be large enough—say, 50 p.ct. above the maximum 
requirement. He would like information on the method of test- 
ing. The results appeared to be somewhat irregular. A very 
necessary measure was for the testing to be standardized. 

Mr. J. H. BreaRLEy (Longwood) discussed various methods of 
testing, and also spoke of his experience of the working of a tar 
dehydrating plant—particularly with reference to the recovery of 
naphthalene and the complete separation of the naphthalene and 
benzol by what he called a rough method at present in the experi- 
mental stage. 





Mr. R. Watson (Doncaster) said they were very much dissatis- 
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fied with the fact that they had to accept the buyers’ method of 
testing ; and he asked Mr. Whitehead for some information on the 
matter. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD said the standard test at present adopted was 
most unscientific. This was the general opinion; and he knew 
it was Dr. Colman’s strong view. If they adopted a test as a 
standard which gave higher results, the tar distillers would drop 
the prices; but the fact remained, nevertheless, that the test was 
unscientific. He thought they might reasonably hope that some- 
thing would be done to modernize it. 

Mr. G. S. Fritu (Runcorn) asked, in working-down after tar 
dedydrating, what was the loss of ammonia by the washing-out 
of the plant by the liquor, and what was the temperature when 
this was usually carried out. Had Mr. Mottram had any difficulty 
with priming when the pump was affected by the increase in steam 
pressure? It might interest members to hear that, in laboratory 
tests, he had obtained a yield of 40°5 gallons of light oils per ton of 
tar after washing, against the 30 gallons secured by Mr. Mottram’s 
working tests. A very high working result at Runcorn, on Dec. 11, 
was: Benzene, 7 gallons; toluene, 3°69 gallons. This 10°69 gallons 
was vouched for by the University certificate. He would like to 
know what percentage of naphthalene the creosote contained in 
Mr. Mottram’s works. He had experienced trouble with naph- 
thalene for the last two winters, though the gas contained only 
3'096 grains per 100 c.ft.in December, 1915, and 2°58 grains in 
the summer reading. Since then, he had not been able to secure 
any picric acid. They were just about to start a washing plant. 
Last September, they gave an order on a priority certificate; and 
the first two wagons of plant had arrived at the station that day. 
A Holmes rotary washer had been put down between the purifier 
and the washing house; and he thought this would be about the 
best position to guard against fire. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) said that his concern had not yet 
started oil-washing. The foundations and buildings were there; 
but the contractors had to finish some larger plants before they 
got to his. He wished to refer to the curious results displayed in 
the certificates of tests issued by the University of Manchester. 
He heard of a case of a sample being split-up into three parts, 
and yielding three entirely different results by the University certi- 
ficates. It was almost impossible to make sense of some of the 
results; and in certain cases he had taken the liberty of ask- 
ing Mr. Bond to look into the figures. The suggestions that he 
had made to the emer es A authorities had not been taken very 
kindly. Asto the naphthalene question, he had been carrying out 
for about twelve months the suggestions made at the last annual 
meeting with reference to spraying heavier oils than naphtha into 
the gas. In the very severé weather of November and December, 
1915, they averaged something like 150 naphthalene cases per 
day, with gas of about 14 candles. In the hard weather of the last 
month, with gas of only 10 candles, the naphthalene cases, after the 
spraying with the oil, had only averaged something like 25 per 
day. The maximum of a day was 31. This showed that the 
addition of the —— to the petroleum in the form of spray had 
a very considerable effect in reducing the naphthalene. So far 
as the naphthalene content of the gas itself was concerned, he 
was not alone in thinking it would be impossible, after oil wash- 
ing, to eliminate the naphthalene trouble altogether, unless they 
could strip their gas from naphthalene as well as benzol. 

Mr. J. P. Learner (Burnley) said that, in his experience of 
University tests, he had not found anything like Mr. Kendrick 
seemed to imply. In every instance of forwarding a sample to 
the Manchester University, his people had only sent half the 
sample, and had themselves tested the other half for benzol and 
toluol. There had been no substantial differences in results, 
except on one occasion, when he thought the samples must have 
got crossed accidentally. A noticeable difference was that the 
University always stated that they got no paraffin figure at all in 
benzol; whereas their own tests showed that there should bea 
paraffin element. He would like to know what should be the 
maximum amount of naphtha in creosote used for oil-washing, 
to prevent any trouble from naphthalene in the gas. Also, was it 
possible for him, as a maker of creosote, to produce creosote 
which could be useful to other gas-works ? 

Mr. S. GLoveEr (St. Helens) said there was no system of pre- 
paring creosote for the purpose in question, except very severe 
refrigeration. He had already tried. to sound a warning note 
about the use of creosote for washing, and suggested that it 
would be a means of putting the naphthalene into the gas, and 
thus become a source of naphthalene trouble. The fact was it 
did do this ; and very unsuitable creosote was being provided by 
tar distillers, who sold it heavily laden with naphthalene, and so 
set up the difficulty to which Mr. Mottram had referred. So 
great had this trouble become, that the National Gas Council had 
been asked to consider the question, and to suggest to the Ministry 
of Munitions that, as it was caused by the endeavour to carry out 
their suggestions, they should suggest a remedy. In a short time 
a brochure would be issued by the Institution giving the experi- 
ences of the removal of naphthalene troubles in the district, 
and summarizing the information given before members at their 
meetings. There was not the slightest doubt that the creosote 
sold for washing was a very dangerous and likely source of naph- 
thalene trouble. It was removed very largely by a method of 
distillation—especially if the method put into effect at Swindon 
was adopted. There was still a strange misapprehension as to 
what the gas engineer was doing when he was making histar. It 
was supposed to be areflection against a man that he did not makea 





tar which had a large content of benzol and toluol; whereas, in 
point of fact, aman who was making a poor tar might be doing very 
well indeed in some other way. He was a gas maker in the first 
instance, and might be doing very well in his gas making, though 
he was turning out a very poor tar. The tar should be valued to 
the tar distiller according to its quality; and if it was admitted 
he had got the best value out of the coal, even though he had a 
poor tar, it should be said so. Some of them could not possibly 
get the same price for their tar that others could, because a lot of 
its value to the tar distiller would have been lost in railway carriage 
before it reached him. They should try to find out in every dis- 
trict the value of the tar, and endeavour to insist that the distillers 
who would not give an honest price for it should not have it. He 
hoped the tar distillers would not get so much of their own way 
in the future as they had had in the past. In regard to working 
for ammonia, they were between the “ devil and the deep sea.” 
At the same time they had had pressed upon them the urgency of 
working for toluol and benzol, and the seriousness of the need for 
the extraction of ammonia besides out of the gas. He was there 
to ask them not to neglect the recovery of every grain of ammonia 
that could be got out of it. He could not give them any promise 
of hope in waiting for the Ministry of Munitions or the Govern- 
ment, or anybody else, for any preference for their plant; but he 
advised them to recognize fully the seriousness of the work that 
they had got to do for the country, and themselves procure the 
plant, as far as they could, to do this important work with. He 
commended the extraction of every grain of ammonia that they 
could get, and also the working with oil where necessary, and 
the preparation of the tar in the very best manner for the utmost 
value being recovered. Let them not get downhearted if they did 
not make the same value of tar that somebody else did from the 
coal that they had treated, because they were after all not tar 
makers per se, but tar makers accidentally. 

The PreEsIpENT said he would like Mr. Mottram, if hethought it 
wise to do so, to state the price realized from tar during the last 
financial year. If he could give the net result of his dehydrating 
plant, it would be very helpful to others. 

Mr. Mortra, replying to the discussion, said Mr. Whitehead 
had asked whether he washed-out after distilling for benzol with 
liquor, in the same way as they washed-out after distilling for 
tar. He did not doso, because he did not think it was necessary. 
He simply poured the liquor off the top of the tar that was in 
the tank, through the tank, to clear the tar out, so that it did not 
settle after it cooled-down and stop-up the plant. He did not 
think that was necessary after treating the benzol. Mr. White- 
head furnished the scientific reasons as to naphthalene; and he 
(Mr. Mottram) gave the actual results. He found he had no 
naphthalene at all to bother him, and very little in the gas before 
he started washing. Soon after washing, he had hundreds of 
cases, and they were out in the district. Undoubtedly the creosote 
that he had got was heavily charged with naphthalene; and the 
gas took it out in the district. After it had gone through a few 
times, he distilled the naphthalene out in the way Mr. Whitehead 
described. The creosote came charged with naphthalene. They 
put it into the plant, and passed the gas through it; and the gas 
was bound to take it up and carry it out into the district. Then 
when the creosote got through into the plant it was treated as 
Mr. Whitehead had described; but the mischief had been done. 
He was much obliged for Mr. Whitehead’s explanation that they 
should get the naphthalene out by allowing plenty of time 
for the creosote to stand and settle before putting it into use 
in their plant. He was very sorry Mr. Whitehead was not in a 
position to hold out any hope of help in the way of supplying 
creosote or a washer. He trusted that the authorities would be 
equally fair all round. It appeared at present as if they were not 
going to help the gas industry at all, though they were asking the 
gas people to get all they could out of every ton of coal. What 
happened to the ton of coal if it went into the electricity works, 
from the Government point of view? The bulk of it went in at 
the gate and out of the top of the chimney; and the authorities 
got none of the valuable contents of the coal. Nothing was got 
out of it except a few units of electricity. But what did the Govern- 
ment give these people for destroying coal? While they gave the 
gas industry nothing, the electricity people came and asked for a 
sweeping Order to supply electricity all over the countryside in 
any position they liked, to come into force six months after the 
termination of the war, and they got it. It was hardly fair to the 
gas people, who were obtaining all these valuable products out of 
the coal for them. But he had no doubt they would, neverthe- 
less, continue to do their best; and he hoped the Government 
would remember this. He would suggest that the time to deal with 
these sweeping Electric Supply Orders was not now, but after. the 
war, when they could be put into force. In regard to the position 
of the plant, he had plenty of room, and had put it in a safe place, 
so far as they could judge. As to washing, he had first tried 
washing through the tar, but found this was not the most suitable 
way, and so washed with creosote after they had removed the 
ammonia. He had not had any trouble yet from ammonia at- 
tacking the pipes. Inregard to night-and-day work, this was only 
done when they were busy. They could just as easily work the 
plant by day only, and often did so because they were short of 
gas. Mr. Frith had asked how they saved the ammonia after 
washing-out. All the ammonia which came off the tar in the dis- 
tilling ran back into the well, so that none was lost in the washing- 
out. They had not had any priming or any difficulty with the 
pump. Mr. Frith mentioned getting over 40 gallons of light oil. 
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He himself spoke of his results as over 30 gallons. Sometimes 
he got up to 4o gallons, but results varied. The percentage of 
naphthalene which the creosote contained was very high—about 
20. In regard to the question as to the price of tar, he had 
left this matter out purposely; but he could assure them the 
price had been very satisfactory. Anybody who was hesitating 
on the question of price, need not doso any longer. He would do 
very well, and get very satisfactory figures. 


On the motion of Mr. R. E. Gipson (Liverpool), seconded by 
Mr. BREARLEY, aud supported by Mr. Lancrorp, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Mottram for his paper. 


SARDINIAN LIGNITES IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 





An abstract of tests on the working scale for the utilization of 
lignites from the Iglesias mines in Sardinia, carried out by Signor 
Albert Pacchioni, is published in one of the recent issues of the 
“ Journal des Usines 4 Gaz,” from the full text of the author in 
the “ Bollettino della Associazione Italiana delle Industrie Gas 
e Acqua.” The following is a translation from our French con- 
temporary. 


The lignites were those from the Sardinian mines of Bacu-Abis 
and Caput-Acquas. Analyses made at the Turin Arsenal, the 
Paris School of Mines, and elsewhere yielded the following 
results: 
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| : Paris | Prof. 
a | , Turin School of) Rossi. G.Fortez,| Sobrero 
| Arsenal. Mines. Lyons | Turin.’ 
— | 
Proximate Analysis— 
PMs 2 5, 4 6 5°85 6 4°8 6*00 | 6°05 
Volatile matter 48°00 50 42°05 55°50 | 43°95 
Carbon 46°15 44 53°15 38°50 | 50°00 
Ultimate Analysis— 
Carbon ws 59°98 70°55 
Hydrogen. .. . 4°75 5°25 
Oxygen and nitrogen 29°42 19°40 
Ash ‘ 5°85 4°80 





Trials were made by Signor Pacchioni early in 1914, at the San 
Paolo works in Rome, with lignites from Bacu-Abis. They were 
of glossy black appearance, showing a conchoidal fracture in some 
parts and in others fracturing irregularly with numerous planes 
of cleavage, separated by thin calcareous layers. Superficially 
they had the appearance of ordinary close-burning coal; but dis- 
tillation revealed the existence of two distinct components differ- 
ing widely in properties. One part was formed of hard black 
brilliant particles, of irregular fracture, altogether similar to or- 
dinary coal. The other consisted of a species of paste of dull 
opaque colour, of fairly conchoidal fracture, but harder and very 
compact. In the powdered state, the first specimen was black ; 
the second, brown. The former was found to have the following 
composition and gas-making properties : 


Proximate Analysis. 


Moisture 


: 3°02 
Volatile matter. . . 38°88 
Carbon, non-volatile . 40°99 
a ae I7'1II 
Yield of coke, p.ct. 58 10 
Yield of gas, c.m. per ton 285 

Sulphur, total p.ct. 9°73 

Analysis of Gas. 

CO, ri 
CnHm. 6"! 
Os « 0'6 
co. 16°7 
H. 34°9 
CH, 28'0 
N . 6°2 


That is, of composition corresponding to a calorific power of 5154 


calories. 


_ The customary distillation was done in works furnaces of three 
inclined retorts, producing 6000 cubic metres per furnace each 


24 hours. 


The two lateral chambers were charged with small lignite—i.z., 
that passed by the teeth of an ordinary coke fork; and the middle 
chamber with selected pieces of lignite, obtained of about the 
Distillation 


size of ordinary coal by means of a works’ crusher. 
occupied 36 hours, and the analysis of the coke was as follows: 


Lignite Coke. 





the quality of the ash, further tests were made upon two samples— 
one of black and the other of brown lignite. The results were: 


Black Lignite. Brown Lignite. 


Moisture. . . 3°34 1°6 
Volatile matter. . 38°43 45°45 
Carbon, non-volatile 41°53 46°35 
Be st ee 16°70 6°60 
Yield of coke, p.ct. - « §8°23 52°95 
Yield of gas, parts per 1000 . 250'0 320°0 
Analysis of Gas, Black Lignite. Brown Lignite. 

CO, 9°6 $°5 
CnHm 9°9 6°7 
QO. o's 0'5 
co 14°9 14°5 
a 32°8 35°1 
CH; 27°5 33°2 
N. . »  4'5 4°5 
Calorific power percubicmetre 5554 5678 
Nitrogen in the lignite. 1°62 3°15 
Sulphur in the lignite . 9°82 7°84 
Sulphur in the coke ° 7°45 5°62 
Whence sulphur in the gas 5°49 4°86 
And sulphur in the coke . 4°33 2°98 


Analyses of the ash have shown it to be composed largely of 
silica, lime, and iroua—chiefly the last-named. A comparison of 
the lignite ash with that of English and German coal is given in 
the following table : 


Coals. 
Bacu-Abis. English. German, 
Silicon 11°45 50 to 60 27 to 31 
Aluminium —— 6°25 30 to 25 22 to 8 
Lime and maguesia 20°12 15 to 8 27 to 5 
Oxide ofiron. . . . . « 49°05 4to 6 24 to 54 
Phosphoric acid, sulphur, &c. 13°13 .. I Traces. 


On the other hand, in distilling on the laboratory scale the two 

samples given in the above table, in admixture with black and 

brown lignite, the latter yielded a dull amorphous powder, while 

the other gave good coke in small pieces, of silvery appearance 

and of light and coherent quality. As this sample corresponds 

with a quality having a high percentage of ash, it is possible that 

the partial agglomeration during distillation on the working scale 

is due to the nature of the ash; but unfortunately the laboratory 
has not been able to make the analyses necessary to settle this 
question. 

The author points out that the higher the proportion of oxygen 
in the coal, the greater the yield of volatile matter and the smaller 
the yield of coke; a proportion of oxygen greater than 1o p.ct. 
and below 4 p.ct. yielding a bad coke or none at all. It would 
thus appear that the black and brilliant component of the lignite 
contains oxygen to the amount of (or somewhat below) 10 p.ct. ; 
while the other (opaque) component, yielding a brown powder, has 
a larger proportion of oxygen. It is, in fact, found to yield more 
volatile matter and a larger quantity of gas than the other. The 
author’s conclusion, however, is that the coke obtained in the 
distillation of these natural lignites is not of commercial value, 
and that the most rational use of it is for the production of an 
enriching gas or, as opportunity offers, for the production of 
Siemens gas in a producer. In distillation, it is best to use it 
in admixture with ordinary coal; both fuels requiring to be re- 
duced to pieces about the size of a small pea, in order to ensure 
their adequate mixture. Experiments were made on the indus- 
trial scale with mixtures of 25, 30, and 35 p.ct. of lignite, and yielded 
the following results : 





Lignite in the Mixture, 


30 p.ct, | Coke. 














25 p.ct. 35 p.ct. 
Moisture . : | 3°36 2°61 o70 | 1°25 
Volatile matter... | °mT 3°89 0°85 2°04 
Carbon, non-volatile 84°92 81°51 85°20 85°28 
MMM +s st es 10°61 II‘99 13°25 11°43 


i 





The distillation of Caput-Acquas lignites has yielded results as 
follows : 





Gas Gas Purified 
Unpurified, on Works’ Scale. 
Co, . ° II‘5 _ 
CnHm * 7° 8°3 
OO. « p o'r o'r 
co 12°9 14°8 
i. « 27°5 sn°9 
CHa. 38°1 42°2 
Ms « 2°9 2°9 
100°O 100'0 
Net calorific power, at 760 mm., 
byanalysis . . .. . . 5585 6405 
Calorific power measured } gross 6192 6985 
by Junkers calorimeter?) net 5592 6395 
Density of gas . ‘ 069 _ 


The general conclusions reached by the author are as follows. 


1.—The lignites analyzed yielded ash containing much sulphur 
—in quantity, greater than other lignites. 





From Pieces. From Small, 
Moisture ; 6°93 1°35 
Volatile matter . 1°39 1°93 
Carbon, non-volatile 91°72 74°32 
Ash 19°96 22°40 





In regard to the possible effect of a mixture with the coal upon 


aglomerate. 


2.—Bacu-Abis lignite consists of two parts—one rich in volatile 
matter and sulphur, and the other with a high content 
of ash but with less nitrogen and with little tendency to 
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3.—Coke from Bacu-Abis lignite, as regards both appearance 
and size, is not of commercial value. 

4.—Coke comparable with that obtained from ordinary coal 
can be made from a mixture of 35 p.ct. lignite and 60 p.ct. 
coal so long as the lignite is freshly crushed small and well 
mixed with the coal. 

5.—Such mixtures, although they give rise to some swelling of 
the charge in the retorts to an extent that the upper layer 
of coke reaches the crown of the retort, do not appear to 
offer insuperable difficulties in distillation. 

6.—In the use of Caput-Acquas lignite, coke can be got in small 
pieces of light spongy quality, of silvery appearance, but 
more fragile than that from ordinary coal. 

7-—The gas obtained from both Bacu-Abis and Caput-Acquas 
lignite, when purified, is entirely comparable, in quality and 
quantity, with that from the English coals. 

8.—The high content of nitrogen in the Sardinian lignites ren- 
ders it likely that, by suitable distillation, a higher yield of 
ammonium sulphate ‘could be obtained, together with an 
excellent heating gas. 


CaruTtT Acouas LIGNITEs. 


Sample of black colour, brilliant surface, hard, with irregular 
conchoidal fracture. Specific gravity, 1°3690. Calorific power, 


by Thomson’s method, 6950 calories. Analysis: 
Natural State. Dried. 
Moisture . 2°22 ee —_ 
Pe Sisk. 13°09 13°38 
Volatile matter. . . . . 42°2 ee 43°27 
Carbon, non-volatile . . . 42°40 ee 43°35 
Vieldofcoke « . . . « §5°49 56°73 


At 900° C. dry distillation yielded 247 c.m. of gas at 0° C. and 760 mm. 


Composition of the Gas. 


Unpurified. Purified, 
Re hie nay St sa! “Hy SO eG II'5 “= 
CnHm. 7°O 8°3 
o'r o'r 
co. 12°9 14'°8 
H. 27°5 31°7 
CH, 38°1 3 
d 2°9 2°9 
Calorific power corrected to 0° C, and 760 mm. 

Net, calculated from analysis 5585 6405 
Measured by Junkers} gross 6192 6985 

calorimeter ) net 5592 aia 6385 
Density of gas : 0°69 re _ 


This gas is rich in hydrocarbons, and, after removal of the 
carbon dioxide by lime, can be mixed with coal gas. Its high 
content of non-saturated hydrocarbon is shown by its great cal- 
orific power, which is higher than that of gas from many species 
of ordinary coal. 

A determination was made of the benzol separated from the 
gas by cooling to 22°C. The figure obtained was 13°19 grams 
per cubic metre. Adding the constant (23°50 grams) for the 
quantity of benzol retained in the gas at this temperature, the 
total is 36°69 grams per cubic metre. Thorough washing of the 
gas allows of go p.ct. of the benzol being recovered ; and thus the 
Caput-Acquas lignites yield 8°18 kilos of benzol and homologues 
per ton distilled—a quantity comparable with that obtained in the 
distillation of coals of good quality. The worse fault of this lig- 
nite is its 8:23 p.ct. of sulphur—an enormous figure for a coal 
to be used for gas making. 

Signor Donadio has expressed the opinion that in a suitably 
designed plant 15 p.ct. of lignite could be distilled without trouble. 
As regards exceeding this proportion, however, he dismisses the 
suggestion of providing an increased area in the purifiers, on the 
ground of cost, and suggests two alternative methods for the re- 
moval of the sulphur. One is to mix the lignite with 10 p.ct. of 
oxide of iron; the other is to wash the gas in a coke tower with a 
solution of sulphurous acid. In the former process, the sulphur is 
retained as sulphide of iron; in the latter, the hydrogen sulphide 
and sulphurous acid mutually decompose each other, with deposi- 
tion of sulphur. By the use of oxide of iron in the Inglesias 
works, it has been possible to distil 50 p.ct. of lignite, obtaining a 
gas which is better than that yielded by a 20 p.ct. mixture of lig- 
nite without the oxide. The coke is of inferior quality, but not to 
such an extent that it cannot be sold: The iron sulphide passes 
into the dust. 

The second process, although more attractive, is of no service 
to works of small or medium size, inasmuch as it calls for the 
regular control by a chemist of the scrubber, pump, filter-presses, 
&c., and requires plant the cost of which is greater than that of 
purifying chambers constructed of (say) reinforced cement. 

The Caput-Acquas lignite yields a coke in good pieces, of fine 
grain, light quality, and silvery appearance, which burns easily 
but is friable. The approximate yield is 57 p.ct.; the percentage 
composition of the coke being as follows: Moisture, 5°05; ash, 
25°58; carbon, non-volatile, 67°72; volatile matter, 1°65 ; equiva- 
lent to the following composition of the dried coke: Ash, 26°95 
p.ct.; carbon, non-volatile, 71°32 p.ct.; volatile matter, 1°73 p.ct. 











The Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) are 
arranging for a joint visit with the Western District to the Falkirk 
Gas-Works next Saturday. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.] 





Prof. Armstrong at the South Suburban Gas Company's 
Meeting. 


Sir,—With reference to the report of the South Suburban Gas 
Company's meeting, which you published in your issue of Feb. 27, as it 
was not open to me to reply to the remarks made by the Deputy- 
Chairman, I beg you will allow me to express my thanks to him for 
the manner in which he assisted in bringing my contention into promi- 
nence. I neither intended nor made an attack upon the Directors, 
whose qualifications I am able to appreciate probably as well as is 
Sir Fortescue Flannery. 

What I did was to point out the novel issues likely to arise in the 
near future in the gas industry, and the need of expert electrical and 
chemical assistance to deal with them. My argument would hold 
equally if the South Suburban Board were composed entirely of 
eminent gas engineers. Gas undertakings are behind the times be- 
cause, hitherto, directors have neglected both the chemical and the 
electrical relationships of the industry. No better illustration of in- 
ability to appreciate these issues could be asked for than was given 
by Sir Fortescue Flannery’s patent failure to understand the bearing 
of my remarks. 

While I would thank the Chairman for the courtesy with which he 
received my remarks, I may point out to Sir Fortescue that if persons 
like myself ‘‘ go about,” they are probably not unequipped ; but are 
rather to be regarded as moving with some sense of duty, and taken 
seriously. To mount on stilts, and ride the high moral horse, is not the 
way to counter them, but merely a sign of weakness and misunder- 
standing of the director’s function. 

55, Granville Park, Lewisham, 

March 3, 1917. 


Henry E, ARMSTRONG, 


Candle Power and Calorific Values. 


Sir,—Referring to your comments on my letter published in the last 
issue of the “JourRNAL,” but more particularly to the last few lines, 
where you call my attention to some tables in Mr. W. G. Adam’s very 
able contribution on “ Oil-Washing for Benzol and Toluol,” I regret if 
in my desire to abbreviate an otherwise somewhat lengthy communica- 
tion I omitted to make myself properly understood. 

My remark that “even to-day there is a large number of men who 
believe that the candle power is no indication of the calorific value of 
a town’s gas, whereas the records of the London County Council test- 
ings show conclusively that such an impression is wrong”—in my view 
holds good. 

I was at the time of writing conscious of the factors to which you 
draw my attention in Mr. Adam's contribution. Mr. Adam's figures 
relate to the gas after abnormal treatment, and are intended to illustrate 
the fact that, while the illuminants are more or less totally eliminated 
by the process of washing, the heat value of the gas is affected in a 
much smaller ratio—generally found to be only 5 p.ct. 

Under normal conditions of gas manufacture, of the total volume of 
gas not more than 4 to 5 p.ct. represents illuminating matter, and so 
long as this is left in the bulk, candles and calories bear a close but 
not definite relationship. If, however, this small percentage of illumi- 
nants is extracted, as is the case when benzol extraction is practised, 
the remaining 95 p.ct. is in no way affected ; and it still retains its own 
calorific degree. } 

Obviously, if the illuminants are first extracted as far as is com- 
mercially practicable, and then the candle value of the remainder 
is ascertained, we are dealing with a gas of an entirely different 
character; and the results cannot be compared with former times. 
But when we are speaking of pre-war times and normal conditions 
of manufacture, and say that x candle gas will be equal to ~ calorific 
value, the relationship is very uniform. All this is presupposing that 
we are dealing with a normally produced coal gas or carburetted water 
gas. When, however, we deal with an artificially attenuated gas pro- 
duced either by over-exhaustion or diluted with blue water gas, or from 
which the illuminants have been extracted by any of the washing pro- 
cesses, it is possible to completely eliminate or nullify the effects of the 
illuminating gases without in any way disturbing the calorific value of 
the true gases remaining. ; 

My conclusions are based on the County Council figures of 1909 to 
1914, before the introduction of washing, and before the various means 
now employed to greatly increase the yield of gas per ton were intro- 
duced ; and the particular point in my mind was a comparative table 
of the “calorific value of the gas in the few works where calorimeters 
existed (say) in 1910, prior to the introduction of the standard burner,” 
and the calorific value subsequently supplied and as supplied to-day. 
I do not suggest that a 14-candle normally produced coal gas in one 
locality yielded by one class of coal will necessarily be the same as a 
similar candle gas produced from different coal in another locality and 
perhaps under different conditions ; but I do not think it can be denied 
that, as the candle value has been reduced since the introduction of 
the No. 2 burner, the calorific value has come down with it. 

If there is still any doubt, I can only suggest placing in your hands 
for publication my summaries of the County Council figures relating 
to the three London Gas Companies, which are summaries in diagram- 
matic form, and seem to me to conclusively establish my point of view. 


W. R. HERRING. 





Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., 
March 1, 1917. 

[No one can now avoid properly interpreting Mr. Herring’s contention 
after this explicit communication, which shows conclusively that our 
correspondent’s original statement is fenced round with qualifica- 

tions, which altogether deprive it of any claim to a definite relation- 
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ship existing between candle power and calorific value. The impres- 
sion is wrong (positively declared Mr. Herring in the sentence upon 
which we fastened last week) that “the candle power is o indication 
of the calorific value of a town’sgas.” This is such a clear-cut state- 
ment that anyone could well have been pardoned for imagining that 
Mr. Herring intended it might almost be accepted as a principle that 
the candle power of a gas does give an indication of its calorific value. 
But he does not include gas which has had part or the whole of its 
illuminants violently extracted without affecting but infinitesimally 
its calorific value. It must be a normally produced gas, and not one 
artificially attenuated. And in considering what is meant by a nor- 
mally produced gas, our correspondent desires his readers to note 
that he does not suggest that a 14-candle normally produced coal gas 
in one locality, yielded by one class of coal, will necessarily be the 
same as a similar candle gas produced from a different coal in another 
locality, and perhaps under different conditions. Verily, there does 
not seem to be much left to support the assertion that the impression 
is wrong that the candle power is no indication of the calorific value. 
It seems only a logical conclusion that, if candle power is an indicator 
of the calorific value of a gas, then the more stable calorific value 
of a gas should be an indicator of the candle power. But it is not. 
When one can practically strip a gas of illuminating power and leave 
the calorific value little affected (which shows how minor a part the 
illuminants have in the making of the total calorific value), the great 
distance of the relationship between the one quality and the other is 
accentuated ; and it is difficult to accept the one quality under even 
normal conditions as a safe criterion of the other quality. However, 
the qualifications which indicate the limited application that Mr. 
Herring intended his definite assertion to have, show that he is closer 
to the belief of “the large number of men” to whom he referred 
than last week we fancied him to be.—Ep. G.J.] 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal” for Feb. 28.] 
Nos, 2399—2760. 


Apams, H. E. F. Gootn-.—“ Purifying gases.” No. 2744. 

Apams, H. E. F,. Goo.tn-.—‘ Mixing compressed gases in definite 
proportions.’’ No. 2745. 

Apams, H. E. F. Gootp-.— Oxidation of ammonia.” No. 2748. 

CamPBELL, A.—“ Gas-burners.’’ No. 2666. 

Girtinc, W. H.— Fire-brick linings, arches, &c., for furnaces.’’ 
No. 2634. 

GREENWooD, H. C.—See Adams. Nos. 2744, 2745, 

Hatt, I.—“ Furnaces, &c.” Nos. 2483, 2484. 

HAL t, I.—‘‘ Melting and casting metals.” No. 2673. 

Hey t, G. E.—* Distillation of coal.” No. 2630. 

Hopeson, J. L.— Fluid meters.’’ No. 2409. 


Monpo.tro, G.—* Transforming peat into a combustible product.” 
No. 2622. 

PaRTINGTON, J. R.—See Adams. No. 2748. 

RipEAL, E. K.—See Adams. No. 2748. 

Witutiams, E.—See Girling. No. 2634. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘ Lighting of London. 


Mr. Lovuan asked the Home Secretary whether he could explain why 
the lighting of London had not yet been made uniform, in accordance 
with the orders of the military authorities; whether he was aware that 
in some boroughs burners were in use consuming 33 c.ft. of gas per 
hour in lamps which were almost completely opaque ; and whether he 
would consider, in order to give a reasonable light and at the same time 
save gas, if it would be more advantageous for the lower part of the 
lamp to be clear, but with a smaller burner. 

Sir G. Cave replied that the alterations in the method of obscuring 
street-lamps to which he had referred on a previous occasion were 
being carried out by the lighting authorities as rapidly as the exigencies 
of labour would permit; but there were some lamps still remaining to 
be dealt with. A considerable reduction in the consumption of gas bad 
been effected by the use of single burners in multiple-burner lamps and 
by substituting lower-power burners for those normally employed. If 
the lower part of a lamp was left clear, the result was to throw a disc 
of light upon the pavement which was visible from above; and he was 
advised that, taking all things into consideration, the method of ob- 
scuring which had been approved was the most satisfactory. 


Fuel Research Committee. 


Mr. Boranp asked the President of the Board of Trade whether the 
newly-appointed Fuel Research Committee proposed to investigate the 
utilization of the peat resources of Ireland, and in particular that method 
of producing suction gas and obtaining valuable bye-products which 
had been used in a factory at Portadown. 

Mr. FisHER (the President of the Board of Education) said, in 
answer, that the terms of reference to the Board of Fuel Research 


shortage of man-power, they would be compelled to devote their atten- 
tion, in the first instance, to the problems of coal utilization. 


State Control of Coal Mines. 


Mr. Duncan MiLvar asked the President of the Board of Trade 
last Wednesday whether he was yet in a position to make any state- 
ment as to the financial and other arrangements which had been com- 
pleted in connection with the transfer of the coal mines in the United 
Kingdom to the State and their control by the Controller of Mines, 
and as to the position and rate of pay of the miners under the new 
scheme. 

Mr. Rorerts, in reply, said he was not now able to add anything to 
the answer he had already given [ante, p. 414]. The Controller was 
hard at work on the subject; and he (Mr. Koberts) was anxious to 
make a statement as soon as practicable. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SEIZURES OF INCANDESCENT MANTLES. 








On Monday of last week, in the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, Mr. Justice DarLinG and a Special Jury had before 
them the question of the seizure of imported incandescent mantles. 


Attorney General y. B. Frank. 


The Attorney GENERAL (Sir F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P.), the 
SoLiciror GENERAL (Sir Gordon Hewart, K.C., M.P.), and Mr. 
H. M. GIiveeEn, appeared for the Crown; Mr. ELKIN represented the 
defendant. 

Mr. Evkin asked for an adjournment of the case, as material wit- 
nesses for the defence had not arrived from Holland. 

His Lorpsuip declined to postpone the hearing. 

Mr. ELkin remarked that, in this case, he had no instructions to 
defend. 

The Soriciror GENERAL said it was an information claiming the 
forfeiture of fourteen cases of incandescent gas-mantles seized, after 
information to this country, on the ground that they were of enemy 
origin. The information was laid under section 6 of the Customs (War 
Powers) Act, 1915, which said that, where the Commission of Customs 
and Excise have reason to suspect that the country of origin of any 
goods imported is an enemy country within the meaning of the pre- 
ceding sections, goods may be seized; and in any proceedings for the 
forfeiture and condemnation thereof, the country of origin shall be 
deemed to be such enemy country, unless the contrary is proved. All 
that was necessary for the Crown to do was to satisfy the Court that 
the steps had been taken which the law required in respect of the 
seizure of the goods. There were three distinct consignments of 
goods; the consignors in each case being a firm called the Gas- 
loailicht Fabrik Monopol of Amsterdam, the proprietor of which 
was a Mr. B. Frank. The mantles were seized on the ground that 
the country of origin from which they came was believed to be an 
enemy country. Samples from the various cases were sent to the 
Home Office, and submitted to experts ; and on theirreports the whole 
of the consignments were seized. Apparently, before the war the ex- 
port of these goods from Germany to this country was about four 
times as large as the import of similar goods from Holland. Then 
came the war; and in theory export from Germany stopped, In 
fact, what happened was that the exports from Holland were forthwith 
multiplied by more than three. As to these particular mantles, there 
were two points which made it quite plain in the submission of the 
Crown that they were of German origin. The first was that the fabric 
was German ; and the second was that it was a physical impossibility 
for the owner of this factory, with his plant and staff, to turn out the 
quantity of goods he said he had. 

The Jury, after hearing evidence, returned a verdict for the Crown, 
and judgment was entered accordingly, with costs. 


Attorney-General y. Van der Schuyt and Others. 


The Soriciror GENERAL (with Mr. Giveen), for the Crown, said in 
this case the Crown claimed, under the same section, forfeiture of 
twenty cases of mantles which were landed from a Dutch steamer. 


The consignors were described as A. B, Van der Schuyt. Notice of 
the seizure was given to both consignors and consignees ; and the con- 
signors made a claim to the goods, on the ground that the property 
remained in them, as they were not to be paid for until delivery. 
Agreed samples were taken, for the purpose of being tested, and upon 
examination by experts were found to be undoubtedly of German 
manufacture, There was no appearance for defendants. 

The Jury found for the Crown, for whom judgment was entered, 
with costs. 








Northwich Gas Company.—The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and balance-sheet at the annual meeting of the Company, 
said that, taking into consideration the abnormal times, shareholders 
were to be congratulated on the excellent statement. The revenue 
account showed increases in receipts of £1539, and in expenditure of 
£2020—the latter being due to heavy rises in rates and taxes, wages, 
and raw materials. The profit for the year was £3384; and dividends 
were recommended at the rate of 44 p.ct. (less tax) on the ordinary 
shares and 4 p.ct. (free of tax) on the preference shares. A sum of 
£250 was transferred from revenue account towards the cost of the new 
Gas Act, leaving a carry-forward of £324. The gas sold showed an 
increase of 1} p.ct. on the previous year’s figures, with a decrease of 
24 p.ct. on the quantity made. The Manager (Mr. J. A. Brentnall) 
and staff were complimented on the excellence of the year’s work, 





covered all forms of fuel; but it was obvious that, with the present 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND EPSOM DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last 
Tuesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. H. E. Jones in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles W. Braine) read the notice convening 
pat meeting, and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read. 

SHIPPING COAL AND ITS CONTINGENCIES. 


The CuHatrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said, although they met again under the shadow of a great war, he 
thought the proprietors might congratulate themselves that, in spite of 
the hardships that kept on surrounding them, and made the course of 
business more difficult and more expensive, they had a report and 
statement of accounts which allowed of the payment of the statutory 
dividends. The report told them that there was a profit sufficient, 
after taking £5200 from the special purposes fund, to admit of the 
dividends being declared. The £5200 was the core of the whole thing ; 
and it was necessary for him to explain under what circumstances the 
call was being made on the fund. The circumstances were simply 
these : It would be remembered that he had told them over and over 
again that a great advantage enjoyed by the Company was the posses- 
sion of its own shipping, in which it was a pioneer so far as going up 
the river through the bridges was concerned, although the real pioneer 
among gas companies carrying their own coal was the Commercial Gas 
Company. He had the pleasure of introducing the system of ship 
ownership into that Company some 25 years ago; and it had been its 
rock of salvation. That it was a sound proposition was evidenced by 
the fact, which many present would know who were stockholders in 
other large gas companies, that there was hardly a gas company now 
of any magnitude bringing coal by sea to London from_ Newcastle 
which had not, either directly or indirectly, some control over the 
vessels used. The reason for this was that since the war broke out, 
shipping had been so scarce owing to the great demand of the 
Admiralty, and had been so dear owing to the war profit ideas of ship- 
owners with, after paying the usual excess profits, their 25 to 30 p ct. 
dividends, which were enough to make the mouths water of shareholders 
in less profit-making concerns. To get rid of these difficulties had driven 
the bulk of the important gas undertakings—at any rate, in this part 
of the world—into purchasing ships for their own service ; but this had 
not been done except at ahigh cost. The Mitcham, unfortunately— 
sadly so to their Chairman, who went to look at her on the shore 
at Sheringham one Sunday afternoon in the autumn—got so far 
inshore that she found herself suddenly fixed. It might be said 
by some of the proprietors, ‘‘ Well what business had she to be so 
far inshore?” The conditions under which boats, even small ones, 
travelled now with safety between the Tyne and'the Thames, involved 
their keeping in the shallower waters. Though this occurrence was 
unfortunate and regrettable, they could not find the men blameworthy. 
They carried their lives in their hands; and they suffered more than 
anyone bya disaster of the sort. Therefore they could not blame them 
for want of care; they must praise them. The proprietors knew the 
story of their own brave little boat that engaged a submarine, and was 
a pioneer in being the first merchant vessel (all such vessels were being 
armed now), though only a humble collier, that carried a gun and 
“downed” a submarine. In his statement to the House of Com- 
mons the other day, Sir Edward Carson said that in submarine war- 
fare, when a boat went down, they did not absolutely know whether 
she was sunk or whether she was simply dodging. At any rate, 
whichever thing happened, they got rid of her. When the Mitcham 
went ashore, she was fixed, before the tides came up; and when she 
could be got off, she was towed away to a dry dock to be repaired, 
which process, which ought to have taken ten days, took two months 
—simply because they could not get the work done without an Ad- 
miralty permit. Admiralty work came first. The loss—not of the 
vessel, for she was fully insured, and whatever injury she suffered the 
insurance office paid for, but of her services—dispossessed the Company 
of 14,000 tons of coal (which was her share of the burden during that 
period), and this 14,000 tons had to be provided outside. Beyond 
this, there was a further amount of 22,000 to 23,000 tons to be fur- 
nished from outside, because, owing to the Admiralty restrictions, ships 
that ought to carry comfortably 60 to 64 freights a year were lucky if 
they managed 38 or gofreights. When they bought the Ewel/—the last 
boat acquired—they reckoned to be competent to bring, in the aggre- 
gate, 20 p.ct. more coal than they wanted—in fact, so much did they 
reckon upon this that they made arrangements with two small gas 
companies to share some of the expense and some of the service. But 
instead of the surplus, their ships brought them something like 40 p.ct. 
under what he might call the ideal quantity. - This was felt to be 
something which could well go to the special purposes fund, which was 
to provide for things of this sort. But he could tell the proprietors 
frankly that, owing to circumstances which he should disclose on 
reaching the figures, it would not have been possible to give the pro- 
prietors the statutory dividend unless they had availed themselves of 
that fund. 
AN INCREASE AND A SUPER INCREASE. 


In the midst of these conditions it was satisfactory to see that the sale 
of gas had increased by nearly 4 p.ct.; and this was rather a high rate, 
seeing that the rate of increase in the case of the two largest London 
Companies was about 1 to 14 p.ct. But this increase was nothing 
compared with what came upon them after the half year was over. 
When the cold snap of weather came, they had a 50 p.ct. increase of 
consumption in part of their district—at the farther end at Epsom ; and 
2€ to 30 p.ct. from day to day was the actual increase taken from them 
over the area of Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Mitcham. Ifthe Com- 
pany had had the means, they could have supplied another 25 p.ct. 


over what they were doing. This great extra demand was simply due 
to those consumers who had been, to the Company’s great gratifi- 
cation, having stoves supplied to them over the last three or four 
years at an abnormal rate. Whether they were prudent, providen- 
tial, or prophetic he could not say; but, at any rate, it seemed 
as though they must have foreseen the day when coal would not be 
readily obtained, and, as soon as the sharp weather set in, they turned 
on their gas-tap, instead of having coal carted in, which, in fact, be- 
came impossible owing to the shortage of men. Ordinarily, with such 
a growth of business, the Company would have been delighted; but 
what were the conditions since the war broke out? Capital had been 
denied to trading companies like theirs, men had gone into the Army, 
and materials could not be obtained. Even if they could have foreseen 
this great increase, they could not have provided for it; but he was 
glad to say that, by the efforts of their Engineer (Mr. H. O. Carr), who 
nearly wore himself out, they succeeded in giving this large additional 
supply. For over five weeks, after the peak of the Christmas load had 
passed, they were sending out nearly one-eighth more gas than before. 
He referred to this, though not included in the accounts, to give the 
proprietors some idea of the hardships they had had to face under 
these extraordinary conditions. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND TRANSPORT. 


Coming now to the accounts, the expenditure on capital during the 
half year was £21,500. As the gas consumption had increased nearly 
4 p.ct., the proprietors would see, if the Directors had spent £40,000, 
it would have been only about the right proportion. But they suc- 
ceeded in spending only £21,500; and a great deal of this was ex- 
pended in meeting national needs. The plant had only really been 
added to in connection with the work of serving the Explosives Supplies 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions. Mains, services, meters, 
and stoves were comparatively small matters. There was one humble 
figure of £640 fora motor. He thought the proprietors would like to 
know that, besides possessing their own ships, the Company had a very 
fine derrick floating in the Thames ; and it had a most extraordinary 
fleet of transport vessels. It had 3850 tons of barges; it had 33 motors 
of various sorts, 13 of which were driven by steam raised by coke— 
another hobby of the Directors—and which were each capable of 
carrying 12 tons of coal or coke each. In addition, they had four 
3-ton coke transport steam vessels; and they had about one dozen 
petrol motors, for the purpose of taking over the Company’s very 
large district (which had an area of some 47 square miles) the stoves, 
meters, and fittings for which people were constantly asking, for 
bringing others in for repair, and for the work of the Company gene- 
rally. There were also four or five staff cars in which the Engineer 
and the inspectors were constantly running about the district. This, 
he thought, was a record to remember when companies were talking 
about their capital accounts. Their capital account was a low one ; 
and yet there was not another company in England of equal size that 
had ships, derrick, steam wagons, .and the other means of transport 
on anything like the same scale as their Company had. When the 
proprietors looked at their capital account, they might be sure that 
they had a great deal more than the average gas company had got for it, 
and this independently of their large proportion of coin meters, fittings, 
and other appliances, 


MANUFACTURING MATERIALS AND RESIDUALS. 


Going to the revenue account, he must tell the proprietors that coal 
and other gas-making material had cost in these accounts some 
£27,300 more than in the same period of the previous year. Iemem- 
bering that to pay the statutory dividend required about £30,000, it 
would be seen that coal and other raw materials had in extra cost 
“ mopped up” alone more than enough to meet the dividends. Fortu- 
nately £17,900 came off that for the advance in the value of residuals 
—chiefly coke, because tar and ammonia were the matters that 
the service of the country demanded ; and the powers that be were 
careful to see that they did not get anything extra out of them—they 
were practically commandeered at theold prices. This, after account- 
ing for all residual values, left them with a deficit on coal and other 
manufacturing material of £19,400. He thought the proprietors would 
see that there must have been considerable economy and attention 
given to the Company’s affairs to show a profit of £26,987, which was 
only less by £11,800 than in the corresponding period of 1915, in 
spite of the fact that coal cost them a net increase of £19,400. 
EMPLOYEES’ BONUS AND WAR EXPENSES. 

A feature of the accounts, which was of some interest, was that the 
profit-sharing amounted to £2300 for the half year. This was divided 
among 827 employees, who each held about £22 of the Company’s stock. 
Another feature of the accounts which, it would be observed, added 
considerably to the burdens of the undertaking, was the amount of 
£2015 paid to dependants of their employees on active service, and 
the food bonus of £9912, which food bonus was £5500 more than in 
the corresponding half year, These payments together came to nearly 
£12,000, which figure represented about 24d. per roo0 c.ft. of gas. 


COMPARISON OF COAL FREIGHTS. 


One word about the difference in the cost of employing outside ships 
compared with theirown. They carried two-thirds of the coal required 
in their own vessels at a cost of 7s. 44d. per ton—including the costs 
due to the Mitcham being laid aside for two months (when most of her 
charges and depreciation were going on)—while outside ships cost 
them 13s, 6d. per ton for the same service. Only the previous week, 
they were prepared to pay 16s. 6d. for an outside ship, because they 
had been running out of coal very rapidly, and there were arrears from 
two collieries. But the 16s. 6d. was not listened to ; and the boat had 
been taken for some other duty. That day it was not altogether a 
question of the rate of freight, but whether they could get a ship at all 
to carry their coal, because the shipowners knew that, owing to the 
Admiralty restrictions, their ships could not give them so much return as 
would otherwise be the case. The Directors would have been very glad 
to pay the 16s. 6d. ; and if they had been able to do so, the difference 
between that and the cost of 6s. 3d. (apart from the Mitcham) by their 
own vessels would have been ros, 3d. per ton of coal carried by that 





ship. If the proprietors wanted to know what this meant with regard 
to the burdens upon the undertaking, they might reckon that tos. per 
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ton represented roughly rod. per rooo c.ft. on the cost. With these 
facts within his knowledge, he could not allow the proprietors to leave 
the room that day with the impression that the magnificent dividend 
they were going to receive would be repeated in the current half year 
nor in the succeeding one, unless the disastrous shadow of war passed 
away from them. 


The Depruty-Cuairman (Mr. R. Garraway Rice) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. GzorGE Ennis remarked that he noticed the expenditure on 
land amounted to £2000 odd; and he asked if the Chairman could 
conveniently give them in acres some idea of what the land consisted. 
The report he regarded as most satisfactory. Every member of the 
staff seemed to have done his best. In regard to the loss on the 
Mitcham, the allocation made in respect of this was perfectly fair and 
reasonable. 

Alderman Porter thought that all in the Company’s service—from 
the Chairman, through Mr. Carr and Mr. Braine, down to the smallest 
office boy—deserved thanks from the proprietors for their part in pro- 
ducing the present accounts. There was only one thing to which he 
wished to refer; and it was that the Chairman should in his reply say 
somethlng to encourage the good feeling of the people who had been 
complaining. 

The CuairMAN : We had not enough gas for them during the severe 
weather, 

Alderman Porter said he knew that, and that the supply had been 
of indifferent quality. But he knew also that this was not the fault 
of the Company. The Directors and the officers had had much with 
which to contend; and if those who had complained had sensible 
heads, they would sympathize instead of complaining. 

Sir J. ForTEscuE FLANNERY, Bart., M.P., also congratulated the 
Board and the officers upon the results. The point that struck him 
most was the Chairman’s explanation regarding the extra consumption 
during the cold weather. Undoubtedly this was an experience that 
had been shared by all gas companies, and by none, apparently, more 
than bv the Company. This he thought was a matter for congratula- 
tion. When the Chairman warned them that they must not look with 
certainty for similar good dividends in, perhaps, the next one or two 
half years—at any rate, so long as the war lasted there would be 
difficulty of this kind—he thought there was this to be taken as a com- 
fort, that those who had, under the stress of the cold weather, gone from 
coal-burning to gas-burning for heating would appreciate, in a very 
permanent way, the benefit, and the Company would in future find 
its consumption was very favourably affected by the education that the 
people had had forced upon them during the cold weather. There 
was another very good point of comfort and encouragement for the 
ultimate future. This was found in the unusually large plant for 
mechanical transport, both on sea and land, which the Company 
possessed. When peace was declared the Company would derive great 
advantage from this transport. At the present time many gas com- 
panies were driven to obtain their coal by rail to an extent that bad 
never obtained before ; and possibly this Company would be driven in 
the same way by the stress of circumstances at sea. But when the 
time came when they could select their transport to suit their service, 
the very large plant the Company possessed would be of permanent 
advantage. He congratulated the Company, too, upon their co-part- 
nership scheme. To his mind, co-partnership was a means of salvation 
not only to the gas industry, but to the whole country, in respect of 
the composure of the difficulties as between capital and labour. In 
his opinion the gas industry was the pioneer of the greatest social 
reform that this generation had witnessed. To his mind, the reform 
would extend, and would be the means of setting-up a common interest 
and a common objective between working men and those who had the 
capital to secure them the means of employment. He was glad the 
Company had taken so strong a position in the matter; and he was 
confident, in the hands of the Chairman and his colleagues, the move- 
ment would be encouraged and increased. 

The CuarrMan, answering Mr. Ennis, said there was not much land 
in the £2200. It would be remembered that the Company’s site was 
a large one, and was intersected by certain by-ways and streets, which 
were ultimately to be closed, and which contained the dwellings of 
working people. They had acquired some of them in the half year. 
They did not do this out of pure benevolence ; but in order to accom- 
modate the benzol-refining plant. There would perhaps be more 
changes in respect of the remaining property when it became necessary 
to deal with it. In connection with this, the Company were under an 
obligation (which had not been pressed against them lately by the local 
authority) to build for rehousing purposes. But inasmuch as there 
were sO many empty houses in the district, they had not been asked 
todo so. The land did not represent a large area; but it was of great 
value to the Company. As to Alderman Porter's remarks, when con- 
sumers suddenly wanted an unprecedented supply, and more than in 
current circumstances the Company were able to afford, there was bound 
to be a shortage on the extremities of the district. They bought costly 
materials, and did all that was possible to meet the demand. Sir 
Fortescue Flannery had mentioned the conveyance of coal by rail. 
The Company were already again using the railway at Mitcham. 
In ordinary times they saved 3s. a ton by bringing the coal for 
Mitcham by ship, and sending it through Wandsworth to the Mit- 
cham works. At the present time, shipping costs had reversed 
the position ; and although they could not get much of the coal 
through Mitcham by rail for the other stations, they were doing 
what they could, and the wagon question became important. In 
their need for coal by railway which could not easily be got, the 
South Suburban Company (of which Sir Fortescue Flannery was a 
Director) were so good as to divert from their own supplies 1000 tons 
of coal. In the “Thomas Hawksley Lecture” which he delivered 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, he spoke of the enormous 
facility that gaseous fuel possessed in distribution, especially to the 


' residents in rural districts, where the working man might be four or 


five miles from a railway station, and would find it difficult to obtain 
coal in small quantities. Gas undertakings wanted the fuel business ; 
and ro doubt they would get it. But they did not want it all at once. 
In 1902, he advocated the production of fuel gas; but at the time the 
proposal was not received with any warmth. Still, he thought the time 














would come when they would be supplying fuel gas generally. But it 
was a matter that must be approached gradually. : 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


Tue DIvipENDs. 


Moved by the Cuairman, and seconded by the Deputy-CHAIRMAN, 
the dividends were declared at the statutory rates per cent. per annum, 
less income-tax, as follows: On the Wandsworth “A” stock, £8; on 
the Wandsworth “ B” stock, £6 tos. ; on the Wandsworth “ C” stock ; 
£5 12s.; on the Wimbledon stock, £5 17s. 6d.; on the Epsom stock, 
£6 tos. ; and on the new ordinary stock, £5 12s. 


Re-ELEcrTIONs. 


Proposed by the CHarrMaAN, and seconded by Sir Fortescue FLan- 
NERY, the retiring Directors, Messrs. W. G. Langlands, H. S. Freeman, 
and R. M. Chart, were re-elected ; and on the motion of Alderman 
Porter, seconded by Mr. F. Samson, the retiring Auditor (Mr. H. 
Willis Smith) was re-appointed. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The CuHarrMAN asked the proprietors to reassert the kind things 
already said of their officers by passing them, their staffs, and the 
workmen and workwomen, a hearty vote of thanks. Mr. Braine had 
been with the Company a great many years; and his work was now 
being done under the greatest disadvantage, owing to the shortness of 
staff. There were now something like 117 women in the undertaking ; 
and the way they were working here and everywhere was a splendid 
thing to see. Mr. Carr had faithful assistants and superintendents at 
the three works. It would be understood that on Mr. Carr and the 
engineering staff the question of coal transport had been one of the 
gravest anxiety. The men below were all doing their level-best— 
working short-handed, one man doing the work of one-and-a-half, and 
many of them were men above military age. The Company had fur- 
nished 514 men for the war; and he regretted that something like 
33 p.ct. would never come back. All honour to them. 

Mr. A, W. OkE seconded the motion, which was heartily carried. 

Mr. BraineE, in acknowledging the vote on behalf of his staft and 
himself, observed that these were times that called for the utmost there 
was in all of us, and for that reason all were loyally striving to do their 
best, to the last ounce. 

Mr. Carr, in reply, said that, from his staft and the workmen and 
workwomen, he obtained all the support he could hope for. In many 
instances, it was a case of sometimes working day and night, especially 
for some of the higher members of the staff. But they managed to get 
through the work, and that cheerfully. Something like 10 to 12 p.ct. 
of the employees were women ; and they performed certain duties— 
from office work downto coal trimming. It would, he believed, be an 
interesting sight to some of the proprietors to see the women dressed 
in overalls doing practically men’s work in coal trimming. 

On the proposition of Alderman Porter, seconded by Mr. J. T. 
MAITLAND, a cordial vote of thanks was also passed to the Chairman 
and Directors. 





BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 


A High Make per Ton. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held on Friday, at the Offices, No. 5,Great Winchester Street, E.C.— 
Mr. A. M. Pappon, M.Inst.C.E., the Chairman, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Burton, F.S.A.A.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting ; and the report and statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

The CuHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the statement did not reflect in any great degree the very difficult 
times incidental to the period to which it related ; and there was not a 
lot to which it was necessary for him to call attention. The summary 
of capital issued disclosed a figure which conveyed a considerable 
amount of re-assurance to those who were conversant with gas ac- 
counts generally, because it showed, as a deduction, that the amount 
of capital per million cubic feet sold stood at £473. This was not so 
low as with some companies ; but having regard to what the figure had 
stood at not so very long ago, it was one upon which they might con- 
gratulate themselves. The very trifling amount shown as expended on 
capital account during the six months was nearly covered by the pro- 
cess of depreciation. Coming to the credit side of the revenue account, 
it would be seen that there had been a decrease of a little more than 8 
million cubic feet in the quantity of gas sold,equivalent to just over 1 p.ct. 
on the total sale ; but for public lighting there had been used less than 
a quarter-of-a-million feet, whereas the normal figure was about 20 
millions. If, therefore, they had restored to them the output which 
had been arbitrarily removed by the restrictions upon lighting—re- 
strictions very much more drastic in Brighton than they had ever 
been in the Metropolis—they would get back more than the trifling 
decrease now reported. The sale of gas per ton of coal carbon- 
ized during the period under review—and it had been very carefully 
arrived at—amounted to 13,362 c.ft. This was a large figure, even 
in these days of increased makes per ton. The unaccounted-for gas, 
and that used in the works and show-rooms, figured at 6°73 p.ct.; and 
having regard to the formation of the area of supply, he thought they 
would agree that this was not a bad figure. The total receipts from 
gas and stoves and fittings had increased by £7224; and they had 
lost on residuals, as compared with the corresponding period, £512, 
which followed as a matter of course from the slightly reduced business. 
The total increase on the credit side was £6655. On the debit, the 
chief item of increase was for coals, oil, and coke carbonized, which 
was higher by £12,504 compared with pre-war prices. Thecost of coal, 
for the period to which these figures related, had increased by 50p.ct., 
and of oil by 33 p.ct.; and these two figures dominated the accounts. 
In their dealing with the public, the Company had increased their 
charge by only 19 p.ct.; so that they had treated the consumers as 
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fairly and as generously as any purveyor of a public supply could do 
in the circumstances, Every other item in the accounts had gone 
up; and the only thing that had come to their assistance had been 
more rigid economy, wherever it had been possible to enforce it. 
Nothing had been neglected in the way of repairs and maintenance ; 
and the aggregate of the figures under this head was still at a very 
handsome level, which would not, indeed, discredit a pre-war account. 
The total excess of expenditure as compared with a year ago was 
£12,681 ; and towards this, as he had already said, they had received 
£6655 more on the credit side; so that the profits had been decreased 
by £6026—that was, they were left with a profit of £24,877 to carry to 
the profit and loss account. Adding {73 for interest, gave a total of 
£24,951. For interest on debenture stock, temporary loans, and 
income-tax £5748 was required, and for the dividends £20,984. Thus 
they were short by £1781 of the amount needed, or very little more 
than 4d. per 1000 c.ft. The supply of raw materials was a source of 
great anxiety. Ashe had said, coal hadrisen 50 p.ct. in cost; and since 
the accounts were-closed,; it had gone up mucb more than this. It 
would, indeed, be nearer 100 p.ct., as compared with pre-war condi- 
tions. The Company had had the misfortune to lose one of the two 
steamers on which they relied for their supply of coal. The John 
Miles was destroyed by a mine; and, what was much sadder, was the 
loss of the brave lives that accompanied it. So far as they could 
ascertain, ten out of the fourteen men were dead. He paid a tribute 
to the hardihood and courage of these men, who persisted in ful- 
filling their duties for a remuneration that could not have been a 
great attraction to them, and which he paid them the supreme 
honour of believing they never really thought about. There was 
still one steamer running for them; but under existing restricted 
conditions, this was very inadequate. The Directors long ago realized 
that they must turn somewhere else for supplies; and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company had done all they could 
to help them to get coal in by rail. It was hoped to make good the 
lost ship in some way. With regard to oil, they contracted for a large 
quantity; but the contractors failed to deliver by some 4000 tons, in 
the period named, the amount bought. There was coal-gas plant 
enough to makeall the gas; but they could not get the labour. ‘There- 
fore they had to buy a small quantity of oil ; but he did not think they 
would ever lean on the process again, as they had done in the past. 
It seemed to him the grossest inconsistency that, while the Govern- 
ment regulated and limited the great public utility services—such as 
railways and the supply of gas and water—the supply of coal should 
remain unrestricted and unrestrained, and the great industries to 
which he had referred could be paralyzed in a moment by the action 
of private owners of coal. 


; The Deputy-Cuairman (Mr. G. W. Carey) seconded the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. H, E. Jones said he was glad to see such a representative 
gathering present ; for if ever there was a time when the directors of 
a public utility company—and especially a gas company—wanted the 
support and sympathy of the shareholders, it was now. Fresh bur- 
dens, heavier responsibilities, and greater anxieties faced them; ard 
these would press with increasing force on the officers. Unless some 
almost superhuman effort was made, and some material alteration was 
accomplished, they would find themselves-in a very serious and diffi- 
cult position. They had no doubt noted what had happened under 
the recent stress of weather. The public had turned very largely to 
burning gas, rather than the coai or coke which they could not get. 
This was a very encouraging circumstance ; and in the midst of all 
the darkness and gloom, perhaps the most substantial evidence had 
been afforded, by the experience of their own and other companies, 
that the great duty of fuel supply, of serving the domestic uses and 
mechanical arts with that which they needed, would fall more to the 
gas industry in the future, and redound remarkably to their success. 
This they looked forward to with great hopefulness. But meanwhile 
there was no doubt that there would be a time of extreme pressure and 
anxiety—not to say some danger, unless they could persuade the con- 
sumers as to the advisability of being “‘ rationed,” as on the Continent. 
Their Company would have been in greater difficulty to day, had it 
not been for their strong financial position. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Oa the proposition of the CuarrMan, seconded by Mr. A. F. 
Puituips, dividends were declared at the statutory rates per annum 
of 6 p.ct. on the “ B” preference stock, 4 p.ct. on the “ C ” preference 
stock, ro p.ct. on the original ordinary stock, and 7 p.ct. on the “A” 
ordinary stock. 

Thereafter the retiring Directors (Mr. P. W. Colley and Mr. A. F. 
Phillips) were re-elected, on the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded 
by Mr. G. CrispE WuHiTELEy ; and the retiring Auditors (Mr. William 
Cash and Mr. Lewis Hardy) were also re-appointed. 

Mr. H. E. Jones proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Directors, staff, and employees generally, speaking in terms of 
praise of the services rendered by one and all in the interests of the 
Company. ' 

Mr. Wittiam Ricuarps seconded this; and when it had been 
cordially passed, the CuairmaNn acknowledged it. 





A Fresh Record at Birmingham.—It is reported by the Birming- 
ham Corporation Gas Committee that the output for the week ended 
Jan. 31 established a record in the history of the department, reaching 
309,075,000 c.ft. The enormous demand was attributed to the severe 
weather then prevailing and the heavy requirements of factories. 

Progress at Watford.—That the half-year’s working had turned 
out surprisingly well was the gratifying intimation the Chairman of the 
Watford Gas Company was able to make to the shareholders at last 
week’s meeting. Manufacturing charges, he said, were very much 
higher than in the previous year ; an extra {2000 being absorbed by 
the increased cost of coal and oil. Pensions and war allowances, at 
£1010, were {250 up; but distribution charges were less. There had 

een a substantially increased sale of gas; but the receipts under this 
head were less, owing to a decrease of 2d. per 1000 c.ft. in the price. 
The profit and loss account showed an available balance of £8020; 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 


Low Capital and Good Working. 
The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was 
held on Friday, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. A. M. 
Pappon, M.Inst.C.E. (the Chairman), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. E. Roberts) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 
The CuairMan remarked that, from whatever point of view the ac- 
counts now preserited were looked at, they were eminently satisfactory 
in character. With considerable experience of such statements in the 
past, he personally did not detect any detail to which legitimate excep- 
tion could be taken. In the first statement—capital stock—there was 
a change where a change was not often to be noticed. With the inclu- 
sion of the Act of 1916, “‘B” capital made its appearance as not bear- 
ing dividend, tothe amount of £25,000. Now, this was purely aclerical 
entry, made necessary by the terms of the new Act. For very many 
years it had been their custom to show in each balance-sheet a large 
amount—anything from £36,000 to £43,000o—by way of carry-forward 
of undivided profits. This really was absolutely against the practice 
enjoined by Parliament. For a very long time, Parliament had laid 
down the principle that the carry-forward of undivided profits should 
not exceed the amount required to pay one year’s dividend. Of course, 
their own carry-forward was out of all relation to this. When, there- 
fore, they went to Parliament to divest themselves of certain very impor- 
tant disabilities, and to acquire powers absolutely necessary to carry on 
their undertaking in the teeth of the difficulties with which they were con- 
fronted, Parliament made them adopt a whole series of changes in their 
statutory powers—bringing them into line with practice at the date at 
which their application was made. And this was one of the changes. Of 
course, the huge carry-forward of the past to which he had referred 
very much misrepresented the true character of theentry. It had long 
ceased to be divisible profit. Much had been used for capital pur- 
poses in certain ways—or, at all events, for working capital. Therefore 
they adopted a precedent which had been established in the case of 
another company, and had nominally capitalized the amount. But it 
differed from the other capital in that it made no demand upon the 
earning power of the Company. They were still left with a very much 
larger margin of carry-forward than that he had mentioned as the prac- 
tice of Parliament, and which might have been imposed upon them as 
a limitation. In the accounts before them, the carry-forward was 
£11,799, after deducting the dividend. It was shown that the total 
capital expended was £255,182, which was at the rate of £472 per 
million cubic feet of gas sold per annum. This was a figure that 
would be creditable to a very much larger company than theirs, and it 
was peculiarly so to an undertaking selling between 500 and 600 million 
cubic feet of gas perannum. The capital expenditure in the half year 
amounted to only £387; and as they had written off depreciation to 
the extent of £846, the position was slightly improved. Coming tothe 
revenue account, there had been a decrease in the gas sales, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1915, of a little over 1 p.ct. 
This was to be expected in the circumstances, if only by reason of the 
operation of the Summer Time Act and the extinction of public light- 
ing. In so far as it represented any loss to the Company, this would 
be re-established in the ordinary course of things in the future. 
They had sold 12,790 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal carbonized ; and the 
quantity unaccounted-for was 5°6 p.ct. These were both, he was sure 
they would all of them agree, satisfactory figures. There had been some 
rather startling changes in the case of residual products. Coke had 
brought in £8766 more, and ammoniacal liquor £612 more ; and when 
they brought into operation the new process which they were em- 
powered to use by their 1916 Act, a considerable increase in the latter 
item of profit might be looked for. The total increase in the receipts 
was £7652. Looking at the other side of the account, coal and oil 
cost £6128 more; and after making all proper provision for repair and 
maintenance of works and plant, putting £500 more aside by way of 
allowances to dependants, and appropriating £550 to the benefit fund, 
which was not done a year ago, the total expenditure exceeded that of 
the corresponding period by £5138. The profit was £2514 more, and 
these two items accounted for the excess of receipts to which he had 
referred. They carried forward to the profit and loss account £8913, 
and there was a small matter of interest to add. When these credits 
were set against the demands for income-tax, interest, and the other 
charges and dividend, the net result was a deficit on the half year of 
£6—in other words, they required {9121, and had brought to book 
f9115. Having regard to the qualifications he had mentioned, and to 
the fact that there had been completely wiped off the parliamentary 
expenses (£555) attached to the new Act, they would agree that this was 
an extremely satisfactory result. During the period under review 
the Company had been subjected to the ordinary disturbing influences 
in connection with labour. Of their employees, 103 had joined the 
Colours; and they were now utilizing the services of something like 
40 women to supplement the depleted labour forces. Since these 
accounts were closed, a very great deal had happened, but not any- 
thing which he could say had materially qualified their position as a 
trading concern. The Directors had taken up {6000 (new money) in 
the War Loan. As to the future, he must say that, as compared with 
other gas companies, their own position was a comfortable one. The 
supply of coal in the northern districts of London for the purposes of 
gas making had been well maintained all through the winter ; and now 
the most difficult time was behind them. They had a good stock of 
coal, and had been able to renew their contracts at very much the same 
prices as twelve months ago. Since the turn of the year, the increase 
in the Company's business, in common with that of all other gas under- 
takings, had been very large. Of course, their own interests were 
identified with the national interests ; but he did not know of any gas 
undertaking which could contemplate the future with less apprehension 
than could the Hornsey Gas Company. Heconcluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. : ’ 
Mr. A. F, Puittirs seconded the motion ; and it was carried unani- 
mously. 
On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. J. M. MILEs, 





and the full statutory dividends were declared. 





dividends were declared for the half year at the rates of 5 p.ct. per 
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annum on the preference stock, 12 p.ct. per annum on the ‘‘ A” stock, 
and 9 p.ct. per annum on the consolidated stock—less income-tax. 

The retiring Directors (Mr. G. W. Carey and Mr. I’. H. Jones) were 
re-elected, on the motion of the CHairMAN, seconded by Mr. Puitvirs ; 
and the retiring Auditor (Mr. E. L. Burton) was re-appointed on the 
proposition of Mr. H. MitcueEtt, seconded by Mr. F. G. Pittey. 

Mr. PHILLIPs proposed a vote of thanks to the Engineer and General 
Manager (Mr. J. W. Buckley), the Secretary, and staff for their ser- 
vices. He remarked that the staff had overcome in a most surprising 
manner the many difficulties with which they had been confronted, and 
the results obtained were eminently satisfactory. In the works Mr. 
Buckley had been highly successful, as regarded the make of gas fron 
the coal, the production per retort, and the economical use of fuel; 
and they all knew that Mr. Roberts efficiently looked after the secre- 
tarial work. 

Mr. JosepH Casu seconded, and expressed keen sympathy with Mr. 
. Buckley. He remarked that the war had altered everything, and had 

added tenfold to the troubles and anxieties that the manager of a gas- 
works had to contend with. The accounts were very satisfactory, and 
their hearty thanks were due to the staff for what they had done. 

Mr. BUCKLEY, responding to the vote, which was cordially passed, 
said that nothing could be more encouraging to the officials than the 
remarks that had fallen from the lips of two such eminent gas engi- 
neers as Mr. Phillips and Mr. Cash. 

The Chairman and Directors were also thanked for their services, 
on the motion of Mr. H. P. Bopkin, seconded by Mr. MITCHELL. 





SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 


Mr. Penney’s Retirement, 


The Annual Meeting of the Company was held last Tuesday, at the 
Offices, in Chapter Row—Mr. T. W. Wa tis presiding, in the absence 
through indisposition of Mr. James Readhead. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he would content himself with reading the speech which Mr. 
Readhead would have delivered had he been present. The accounts 
showed that the income was £105,388, and the expenditure {92,221, 
leaving a profit of £13,166. As extraordinary charges had fallen 
upon the Company during the year, entirely due to the war, a 
sum of {5000 was b2ing transferred from the insurance fund; and 
after paying the full statutory dividends, there was a balance to 
catry forward to next year of £20,095, against £20,868 brought from 
the previous year. The statutory dividends payable for the whole 
year were less than the previous year by reason of the operation of the 
sliding-scale—namely, 8 and 5} p.ct. respectively on the two classes 
of stock for 1916, against 8} and 53 p.ct. for 1915. Tne sliding-scale 
was never intended to cope with such abnormal conditions as now ex- - 
isted by reasonof the war. It was devised for ordinary fluctuations of 
trade and management ; and it was to be hoped that relief would be 
granted to sliding-scale gas companies in respect of its operation. 
Coal and oil had cost £5694 more, and wages (including war bonuses) 
£2119 more ; and the cost of all materials had been further increased, 
There was a decrease in the quantity of gas sold of 6:22 p.ct., and, 
notwithstanding that the price of gas for the first half of 1916 was 24. 
more than the first half of 1915, the receipts for gas showed a decrease 
of {2091. Public lighting continued for one-third of the year 1915, 
but was totally abolished throughout 1916; and while more gas had 
been used for industrial and heating purposes—in the latter case by a 
considerable increase in the use of gas-fires—the stringent lighting 
restrictions, &c., accounted for the net decrease. The Company paid 
during the year £2609 as war bonus to employees and £837 to repre- 
sentatives of employees who have joined the forces. Female labour 
had been introduced to the utmost extent to liberate men and youths 
wherever possible ; and at the present time 30 p.ct. of the employees 
of the Company were females. But, unfortunately, efficiency suffered 
thereby. The nature of employment in a gas-works did not favourably 
lend itself to female labour, excepting.to a very small extent. The 
Miaistry of Mnnitions early last year made the Company a certified 
establishment, by reason of the work of national importance being done. 
The greatest difficulty was being experienced by the Company in carry- 
ing on essential work with the class and limitation of labour available. 
The price of gas had been increased from the beginning of this year by 
2d. per 1000 c.ft.; and had it not been for the Company’s reserve 
fund (which now stood at £25,703), the price would have b2en further 
raised. He moved the adoption of the report. 

Colonel Dawson seconded, and echoed the hope that they would 
ultimately see the end of the sliding-scale. He was glad other com- 
panies were moving in the matter, and trusted they would do all they 
could to bring the subject under the notice of the Government. 

The motion was agreed to, as also was that as to the dividend. 

The CnarirMan, referring to the retirement of Mr. J. H. Penney 
from the secretaryship, said Mr. Penney had bz2en in the service of the 
Company for 51 years. and for 4o years of this time had been their 
Secretary. He did not think it was possible to have had a better man 
in the position. He had the Company’s welfare at heart, and was 
always willing to assist the Board in every way; while his courteous 
manner endeared him to all, including the consumers, aad the various 
staffs. These facts had been discussed by the Directors; and a‘ their 
request he =s-v moved that Mr. Penney bs awarded a peasion of £300 
per annum as from Jan. 1, 1917, on his retirement from the s2cretary- 
ship owing to ill-health. 

This was seconded by Mr. J. H. READHEAD, and was unanimously 
agreed to. ; 

The CuarrMan then moved the appointment of Mr. A. Pickering as 
Secretary, in succession of Mr. Penney. He said Mr. Pickering had 
been ten years with the Company, and all this time under the direction 
of Mr, Penney, who recommended him as a very capable, experienced, 
and valuable servant. The Directors had the highest opinion of him ; 
for he had always given satisfaction to them. He moved his appoint- 
ment at a salary of £450 a year. 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


Confidence in the Future of the Undertaking. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held on Monday of 
last week, at the Offices, No. 139, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr., A. F. 
Puictirs, M.Inst.C.E, (the Chairman), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Ernest W. Drew, F.C.A.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting; and the Directors’ report and the statement of 
accounts were taken as read. 

The CuHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 

said they were meeting that day for the sixth time since the disastrous 
war began. The uncertainties of the future were still before them ; 
but the proprietors might congratulate themselves upon the results of 
the past half year. It had been a time of anxiety. There had been 
difficulty in obtaining coal and all other material required for carrying 
on the business, and inconvenience by the continual depletion of the 
Company's employees for military service. Thestatement of accounts 
was evidence that all these difficulties had been met, and the position 
of the Company satisfactorily maintained. At the commencement of 
the war the Company’s employees numbered 160. Of these, go had 
since joined for military service; and those remaining were men who 
had been for years in the Company’s employment, and were long past 
military age. The places of many had been filled by women, who con- 
tinued to render excellent service. Allowances were being made to 
the dependants of those on active service. It would bs seen from the 
revenue that this item, with the war bonus, had increased on the gas 
and water from £449 in the corresponding half of last year, to £1045 
for the past six months. There had not in the period under review been 
any addition to the capital expenditure in either the gas or water works. 
The sale of gas showed a falling off of 3 p.ct., as compared with the 
previous corresponding half year. This might be considered satis- 
factory, with the economy in lighting which resulted from the Summer 
Time Act. The Company's gas district did not develop rapidly. The 
working results were good—12,874 c ft. of gas and slightly over 10 cwt. 
of coke having been sold for each ton of coal carbonized. The receipts 
for gas were £544 less, and for products {229 more. Coalcost £8571, 
against £7495, though the quantity carbonized was 114 tons less. Oil 
and coke for carburetted water gas cost £178 more. Carbonizing 
wages were £85 less; and there was a saving of £814 in repairs of 
works, and {191 in repairs of stoves and fittings. The other expenses 
remained much the same; the resulting profit for the half year being 
£4010, against £4593 for the corresponding half of 1915. Inthe water 
undertaking, the net receipts for water were practically the same 
(£24,468, with an increase of only £69). There were no new buildings 
being erected in the district, and only a few additional customers had 
been obtained. The profit was £14,326, against £14,636 in the corre- 
sponding period. The water supplied was 416 million gallons, or an 
increase of 16 million gallons. Adding the £18,619 profit from the gas 
and water to the £24,026 brought in from the last accouat, after provid- 
ing for income-tax and interest on debentures, and adding £1009 to the 
contingency fund, there remained / 34,328, of which the dividends recom- 
mended would absorb £11,125 —leaving £23,203 to be carried forward. 
Since the last meeting they had lost a member of the Board—Mr. 
James L. Chapman—who had rendered the Company good service for 
eleven years. To fill the vacancy the Board appointed Mr. Colin 
Docwra, a gentleman whose experience would be of great value, and 
who wasalso aconsiderable stockholder, The works and plant had been 
maintained in a thoroughly satisfactory condition. It was difficult to 
forecast what might happen in the anxious times now being passed 
through; but there was reason to hope that the present condition of 
the Company would be maintained, though at present the business 
showed noincrease. It should be remembered that the price of gas 
was only increased 2d. per 1000 c.ft. The development of the gas 
business undoubtedly suffered from the depletion of the outdoor staff. 
The Directors had subscribed for £10,000 of the War Loan. They 
felt it was incumbent on the Company to do so, from patriotic motives ; 
and they had to consider the value of the Company’s property Unless 
all people, either with their lives or their money, did all in their power 
to bring the war to a satisfactory termination, the result would be too 
disastrous to contemplate. 

The Deputy-CHatrMaN (Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S.) seconded 
the motion; and it was at once agreed to. 

Proposed by the CHatrMAN, and seconded by Mr. AtFrep Lass, 
F.C.A., dividends were declazed, less income-tax, for the half year, at 
the rates per annum of g p.ct. on the “A” and “C” stocks, 8 p.ct. on 
the “ B” stock, and £6 63. p.ct. on the “ D” gas and water stocks. 

The retiring Directors were Mr. Samuel Cutler and Mr. Colin Docwra ; 
and the CrairMAN proposed their re-election, which was seconded by 
Mr. J. E. Plummer, and agreed to; as was also the re-appointment 
as one of the Auditors of Mr. C. P. Crookenden, F.C.A.—moved by 
Mr. Harocp Foster, seconded by Mr. WILLIAM RicHARDs. 

The CuarrMan then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the staff 
and all the employees. He assured the proprietors that all had worked 
most loyally for the Company, and added that during the past six 
moaths the staff had had a very tryingtime. The best men were being 
taken for military service ; and it was exceedingly difficult to replace 
them. When, too, substitutes were found, it required much instruc- 
tion to get them into the work. «In this, their Engineer and Man- 
ager, Mr. F. J. Bancroft, had been most successful ; and he (the Chair- 
man) cordially congratuluted him on the success which had attended 
his administration. As to Mr. Drew, they all knew what a first-rate 
Secretary he was. 

Mr. PLUMMER, in seconding the vote (which was unanimously passed), 
said they were certainly much indebted to the staff, who had been pass- 
ing through a strermuous time. 

Mr. Drew having briefly acknowledged the compliment on behalf 
of himself and the office staff, 

Mr. Bancrort expressed the thanks of those at the works, who, he 
declared, well deserved the kind things the Chairman had said of them. 
They loyally guarded the interests of the Company and the public. 


The Chairman and Directors were also thanked, on the motion of 





Colonel Dawson second2d; and the resolution was carried. 


Mr, Foster, seconded by Mr. CROOKENDEN. 
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CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Report for the Year 1916. 

The report which was submitted at last month's annual meeting of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New York stated that the gas sales 
increased during 1916 615,301,300 C.ft., or 3°92 p.ct., as compared with 
the previous year. In 1915, there had been a decrease in gas sales of 
5°02 p.ct., as compared with the previous year. The gas sales, and 
those of the affiliated Gas Companies in the Borough of Manhattan, 
increased during the year 829,207,600 c.ft., or 3°83 p.ct., as compared 
with a decrease of 5°38 p.ct. in 1915. In the Borough of the Bronx, a 
decrease in the consumption of gas per consumer was offset by an in- 
crease in gas sales, resulting from the development of building opera- 
tions ; so that the gain therein during the year in the volume of sales 
amounted to 98,525,194 c.ft., or 2°34 p.ct., as compared with a loss of 
o'7 p.ct. in 1915. In Westchester County and in the Borough of Queens, 
both of which are growing territories, the sales of gas increased during 
the year 203,447,469 c.ft., or 8°52 p.ct., as compared with a gain of 1:98 
p.ct. in 1915. The combined gas sales of the Consolidated Company 
and the affiliated Companies in the Boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Queens, and Westchester County amounted to 1,131,180,263 c.ft. 
more than in 1915—a gain of 4'o1 p.ct., as compared with a loss of 
4°12 p.ct. in 1915. 

The combined station output of the Company and affiliated Com- 
panies in 1916 showed an increase over the output for the preceding 
year of 4°85 p.ct. The increase in the day output was 8:18 p.ct., and 
in the night output 1°52 p.ct. From these figures, it is apparent that 
the increase was largely due to an increase in the use of gas for indus- 
trial, commercial, and domestic purposes, rather than for illumination. 
An indication of the increase in the use of gas for domestic purposes 
other than illumination is found in the fact that during the past year 
the net increase in the number of appliances in use designed for cook- 
ing, heating, and other domestic uses, installed by the Company and 
affliated Companies, exclusive of appliances installed directly by manu- 
facturers or their agents, amounted to more than 100,000. 

The use of gas for industrial purposes is assuming even greater pro- 
portions. During the year, 3929 industrial appliances were installed, 
having an estimated annual consumption of 165,670,000 c.ft. The 
installation of many of these appliances represented the utilization of 
gas for new industrial purposes, developed during the year. The im- 
provement of this market for their output has engaged the Company’s 
closest attention ; and every effort has been, and is being, made to 
stimulate the growth of this branch of business. In the accomplish- 
ment of this result, reliance is placed upon the activities of a well- 
organized Utilization Department, bhighly-trained corps of salesmen, 
demonstrators and inspectors, specialized advertising and circularizing, 
and active co-operation with the Industrial Fuel Appliance Com- 
mittees of the National Gas Association, and representatives of the 
industrial fuel appliance manufacturers, with a view to the discovery 
and exploitation of new fields of utilization. 

More’than 3000 hotel and restaurant appliances were installed during 
the past year, including, approximately, a mile of hotel ranges. On 
Dec. 31, 1916, the Company and affiliated Companies had on rental 
to consumers 448,813 cooking appliances of various types—an increase 
of 19,830 over the number installed at the end of 1915. The rated 
horse power of the gas-fired steam-boilers installed on the district on 
Dec. 31, 1916, exceeded the horse power a year earlier by some 72 p.ct. 
During the year the Company and affiliated Gas Companies installed 
193,430 appliances, and there were surrendered to the Companies 
84,578—a net increase of 108,852 in the number of appliances in use, 
which had been installed by the Companies, as against the net increase 
in the previous year of 90,396, and in 1914 of 61,570 appliances. 

The increase in the cost of labour, anthracite and bituminous coal, 
and gas oil, as well as other materials and supplies, will increase the 
cost of manufacturing and distributing gas during the present year. It 
is estimated that the increase in the cost of gas oil alone (approximately 
2c. a gallon) will add $2,400,000 to the gas-manufacturing cost of the 
Company and affiliated Companies. It has been very difficult during 
the year to secure a regular or necessary supply of anthracite or bitu- 
minous coal. 

The construction of the rapid-transit subways has greatly interfered 
with the distributing system, and rendered it extremely difficult to 
comply with the pressure regulations prescribed by the Public Service 
Commission. Many miles of the gas-mains, temporarily placed above 
ground, are exposed to sudden and extreme variations in temperature ; 
making it at times impossible to retain the normal proportion of illu- 
minating constituents in the gas passing through them, and rendering 
it very difficult to maintain the candle power required. The loss in 
calorific value of gas, as compared with the loss in candle power, is in- 
considerable ; and, as a very large percentage of it is used for indus- 
trial, commercial, or domestic purposes, or for illumination with incan- 
descent mantles, the effect of a diminution in candle power, so far as a 
large majority of consumers are concerned, is negligible. No change 
has been made by the Public Service Commission for the First District 
in the standards of quality of gas prescribed by the Legislature. In 
England, laws have recently been enacted, making it optional with the 
companies to elect whether they will work under the candle power 
standard or the calorific standard. . In this country, many States are 
now working under the calorific standard, and others are moving in 
the same direction. In the State of New York, the Public Service 
Commission for the Second District, which includes the entire State 
with the exception of New York City, have adopted the calorific 
standard for gas companies within their jurisdiction. 

In November, 1916, the Board of Trustees of the Consolidated Gas 
Company and the Boards of Directors of the affiliated Gas and Elec- 
tric Companies, in recognition of the faithful and efficient discharge of 
their duties by the employees of the various Companies, adopted reso- 
lutions providing for the payment quarterly to employees who have 
been in the service of the Companies for not less than six months, and 
who receive a rate of pay not exceeding $3000 per annum, of a share 
in the profits based on the annual dividend rate on the capital stock 
of the Consolidated Gas Company (as indicated by the quarterly divi- 





dends), and calculated upon the regular salaries or wages actually paid 
to the employees. The first payment was at the rate of 7 p.ct., and 
was calculated upon the salaries or wages paid to the employees during 
the three months ended Nov. 30. 

The municipal street-lamps on the lines of the Consolidated Com- 
pany and affiliated Gas and Electric Companies on Dec. 31, 1916, con- 
sisted of 7052 incandescent gas-lamps, 397 open-flame gas-lamps, 444 
electric arc lamps, and 62,110 electric incandescent lamps—a total of 
70,003. The number of gas-meters in use at the end of 1916 was 
951,808. The combined sales of gas of the various Companies during 
the year were 29,371,468,652 c.ft., am increase over the previous year 
of 4°or p.ct. 

Included in the report was the following condensed statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the Company : 


ASSETS. 


Fixed assets, including land, plant, and equipment . 
Bonds and stocks of, and advances to, affiiliated Com- 
panies, and other investments 


$54,060,833'20 


IIT, 109,846°33 





Bonds and mortgages . . ..... : ; : 600,000'00 
a ao eae 2,511,699°96 
Accounts receivable. al el a ete a 5,278,599'57 
Matermland supplies. 6. 5 6 8 te th le 985,085°75 

$174,546,064'81 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock . al te 2 oe $99,816,500'00 
Convertible debentures. ae ae 24,846,772°50 
Accounts payable and accrued charges . 4,116,957°11 


Stock premiums. . . . 
Renewal and reserve funds 
Propeepe tems. st ll ltl tt 


i er at ae . ‘ 13,918,878'23 
es & Ws 12,736,260°33 
19,110,696'64 





$174,546,064'81 


THE HALIFAX NEW BASIS OF CHARGE 


For Heating and Cooking. 

Referring to the new basis of charge for gas for non-lighting pur- 
poses (as an alternative to fixing separate meters) which the Halifax 
Corporation are adopting, the “ Halifax Courier” makes the follow- 
ing remarks. The scheme, it will be recalled, was outlined in the 
“ JouRNAL” for the 6th ult. [p. 261]. 


The Gas Committee are introducing a scheme whereby to encourage con 
sumers in the greater use of gas for heating and cooking purposes, by supplying 
this at a cheaper rate than that forlighting. It is an entirely new scheme, and 
is therefore of an experimental character. Ithas not been tried elsewhere ; 
and should it prove the success anticipated, it will be known as the ‘‘ Halifax 
scheme.'’ The initiation of a scheme generally takes about twelve months ; 
and by proceeding in a cautious way, it is hoped todevelop the one in ques- 
tion on sound lines. The desire is to bring the advantages of gas for the 
warming of rooms and cooking of food within the reach of every householder 
in the borough, and to do so without the cumbersome system of having 
separate meters for the non-lighting consumption, though persons who pre- 
fer a separate meter can have one at their own expense. 

There are various means of arriving at the amount of gas required for the 
lighting of a house, without fixing another meter. One method would be to 
take the average amount of gas consumed in the same house over a period 
of years. This would be a fair basis, so long as the hduse was occupied by 
the same person; but a change of tenancy would create another standard, 
and lead to confusion. To avoid this {difficulty, the Committee decided to 
fix a standard by some other means. They therefore fell back upon the 
elementary principle of basing the standard upon the amount of area to be 
lighted. For example: A room measuring 1o ft. x 10 ft. would require 
5000 c.ft. of gas to light it for an average lighting year of 1600 hours. This 
standard has been arrived at as a result of measuring-up and reckoning- 
out the floor areas of 120 houses in Halifax, and comparing these areas with 
the actual amount of gas used for lighting for some years back. By this 
process, a factor of 50 has been fixed upon. In order toapply the principle 
to any house, all that is necessary is to multiply the floor area of living and 
sitting-rooms, in superficial feet, by 50. 

The following will serve as a typical example: A living room which 
measured to ft. x roft., has an area of 100 superficial feet. Multiplied by 
50, this represents 5000 c.ft. per annum. The area of the sitting room is 
(say) 12 ft. by ro ft., or 120 superficial feet. Multiplied by 50, this equals 
6000 c.ft of gas per annum, making a total for the two rooms of 11,000 c.ft. 
required for lighting purposes. All the other rooms and places in the house 
—bedrooms, scullery, cellar, passages, bath-room, &c.—are combined for 
the purposes of calculation, and are reckoned at half the requirement for 
the two main rooms; the amount thus being 5500, and making a total for 
the whole house of 16,500 c.ft. peryear for lighting. The present price is. 
2s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft.; but under the new scheme any gas consumed over 
the standard fixed for the house will be regarded as used for cooking or 
heating purposes, and will be charged at 2s. per tooo c.ft. Thus, a man 
living in a house of the kind illustrated would, on a consumption of 
26,500 c.ft. of gas, save 5s. 10d. on the present charges. 

Several applications have been received for ‘‘ measuring-up.’’ There is 
no compulsion about the scheme; and, where there would be no advantage, 
consumers need not adopt it. But in many cases there would be a decided 
gain. After the war, it is hoped it will be possible to reduce the factor, in 
which case the advantage would be greater. The scheme, it should be 
clearly pointed out, does not increase the responsibility of the consumers. 
They only pay for what they burn, whether it be below or above the stan- 
dard. It is not proposed to increase the expenditure per inhabitant. It is 
only proposed to try and create a transference whereby the consumer can 
transfer part of his expenditure on coal to gas. The idea is to look ahead. 
If in the next ten years the output of gas could be increased by 64 p.ct., it 
would represent an increased revenue of {£50,000 per year, based on the 
pre-war charge of 2s. per roooc.ft. net. This increased revenue could be 
obtained without raising the capital account, as the mains, service-pipes, and 
meters would be the same. 








Price of Gas at Lancaster.—At the meeting of the Lancaster Town 
Council last Wednesday, a proposal of the Gas Committee to decrease 
the price of gas 3d. per 1000 c.ft., to 2s. 7d., was withdrawn, owing to 
an objection from the Finance Committee. The profit on the year 
was £8coo ; but £7000 will be placed to reserve. 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY’S STAFF. 


Military Representative’s Appeals. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board Committee of the Appeal Tribunal 
last Thursday heard the appeal of the Military Representative for 
Lewisham [see ante, p. 369] against exemptions of three months from 
Feb, 12 granted by the Lewisham Local Tribunal to 57 employees of 
the South Suburban Gas Company. Of those appealed for, 13 were 
members of the clerical staff, 6 were slot-meter collectors, and 38 gas- 
fitters. There were 31 menclassed A, and 26 Br; 16 were 31 years of 
age and under. 


The Cuarirman (Mr. E. Forbes Lankester, K.C.), in giving the deci- 
sion of the tribunal, said the appeal for five show-room clerks would 
be allowed. The tribunal thought they could be replaced. The two 
men who were passed Class A would not be called up for fourteen 
days ; they felt it was most important that men of this class should 
begin their training at once. The three Br men would not be called 
up for six weeks, in which time women, or some other men, might be 
taught the work. Coming to the men employed at the head office, 
the appeal for the Company’s special fittings and contracts clerk would 
be allowed—not to be called up for one month. The clerk in the 
residuals office was, he considered, engaged on work which might be 
learned without very much difficulty. The appeal would be allowed— 
not to be called up for fourteen days. The appeal for the assistant to 
the Distribution Superintendent would be allowed—not to be called 
up for one month. Mr. Chandler, the chief of the Sales Department, 
occupied an important position, and he would be allowed two months, 
with leave to renew. The appeal for the wages clerk would be allowed— 
not to be called up for two months. The case of the National Health 
Insurance clerk would be adjourned for one month, and referred to 
the National Health Insurance Commission. The appeal for a ledger 
clerk was allowed—not to be called forone month. The exchangeand 
accounts clerk was a man who might be useful in a case of emergency. 
He would be exempted for two months, with leave to renew. The dis- 
trict foreman was also a man of considerable importance—one whom 
the Company could not replace ; and he would be granted two months. 
As to the slot-meter collectors, the members of the tribunal were all 
quite clear that male slot-meter collectors must go out of fashion, and 
the work be done by women. The Military Representative’s appeal 
would be allowed; but the men would not be called up for one 
month, in which time substitutes in the shape of ewomen could be 
found to do their work. As regards the gas-fitters, their case was, of 
course, more difficult. There were eight men engaged on the same 
sort of work as women—mantle cleaning and soon. The appeal for 
the four Class A men would be allowed ; and they must go at once. 
The four B 1 men would have one month. Of the remainder of the 
gas-fitters, the appeal would be allowed for the twelve men of 31 and 
under. But they would not be called up for fourteen days, which 
would give the Company time to distribute their staff. The men over 
31 would be exempted for two months—their work being of consider- 
able importance. When they came again, the tribunal would be 
anxious to know how far they were really still necessary ; and they 
would then hear the cases in view of the conditions which might exist 
from the Military Representative’s point of view. As to the men’s 
domestic claims, the Company had behaved in a very proper way to 
their employees, and had removed any difficulty there might have been 
on this ground. 





EDINBURGH GAS-WORKS EMPLOYEES’ WAR-SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Edinburgh, under the lead of its new Lord Provost (the Rt. Hon. J. 
Lorne MacLeod), manifested much enthusiasm over the recent War 
Loan. It was on the suggestion of the Lord Provost that a War Loan 
Bureau was opened in Princes Street, where hundreds of people sought 
and obtained information regarding the different forms of investments, 
methods of conversion, &c. 


The formation of War Savings Associations has been taken up with 
avidity by the citizens. As was briefly announced last week, the men 
at the Granton Gas-Works held a meeting on the 21st ult., which was 
addressed by Admiral Sir Arthur Farquhar, the Convener of the Works 
Committee (Judge Lindsay), and the Hon. Secretary of the Edinburgh 
Central War Savings Committee (Mr. Archibald Campbell, S.C.C.). 
The men immediately decided to form the Granton Gas-Works War 
Savings Association, and at once elected the office-bearers. Similar 
Associations have been formed in connection with the Distribution 
Department, and the Leith Depét; the initial membership being 110, 
46, and 12 respectively. On Wednesday last a meeting of the Trea- 
surer’s staff was held, and a fourth Association created. It was stated 
then that some of the Treasurer's officials preferred to join the Edin- 
burgh War Loan Society. This Sociey—the only one of the kind in 
the country—has met with the approval of the Treasury, and is to be 
registered under the Friendly Societies’ Acts. It made application, 
through an Edinburgh Bank, for £100,000 of 5 p.ct. War Stock, which 
the members will acquire on a system of instalments. By paying rs. 
per fortnight, the subscriber, at the end of about 13 years, will become 
the owner of £25 of stock ; 2s. per fortnight will bring him £50; and 
soon. The advantage of joining this Society is that the members will 
have a long-time investment ; whereas those who buy certificates will 
have to find a fresh investment for their money when it is repaid at the 
end of five years, It is understood that the whole of the {100,000 has 
been applied for. 

Mr. J. B. Bolton, an Edinburgh chartered accountant, has been 
he leading spirit in this movement ; and he is deserving of great credit 
or the time and thought he has devoted to it. 





CHELMSFORD GAS UNDERTAKING TRANSFER. 


Recommendations as to Officials. 


The Chelmsford Town Council have decided to apply to the 
Treasury for sanction to the borrowing by the Corporation of the sum 
of £86,056, the amount of the purchase money agreed to be paid to 
the Gas Company for the purchase of their undertaking. 


In this connection, Mr. E. W. Smith, the Engineer and Manager 
of the works, has applied to the Council for appointment under the 
Municipality; and the Parliamentary Committee say: Mr. Smith is at 
the present tine in receipt of a salary of £500 per annum from the 
Company, together with free gas; and he is also allowed to act as 
Consulting Engineer to the Ingatestone and Witham Gas Companies, 
which appointments in the ordinary course necessitate his attendance 
at Ingatestone and Witham a few times a year. The Committee are 
unanimously of opinion that it would be in the best interests of the Cor- 
poration that Mr. Smith should be appointed Engineer and Manager 
of the undertaking as from March 31, and therefore recommend that 
he be so appointed, with a salary at the rate of {500 per annum, 
inclusive of all services to be rendered by him. 

The Committee also recommend that the Secretary (Mr. R. E. 
Wackrill) be appointed as temporary Secretary of the undertaking for 
one year from March 31, with a salary at the rate of £300 per annum, 
inclusive of all services to be rendered by him. He is to devote his 
whole time to the duties of the office. 


At the annual meeting of the Gas Company, Mr. A. S. Duffield, 
who presided, said the accounts for the past year did not really affect 
them as a Company ; but they had to keep them for the Corporation, 
and stockholders could have a copy on applying for them. They had 
already had their.5} p.ct. dividend, as before. The Corporation would 
take over the concern on March 31 ; and as a Company they would 
after that have nothing more to do with the making and distribution of 
gas. All they would have to do would be to receive the interest from 
the Corporation, pay the interest on debentures, and then distribute 
the rest among the shareholders. It wasconfidently believed that they 
would be able to pay dividends at the same rate as in the past until the 
Corporation were allowed to borrow the purchase-money, which might 
be a year after the war. When the money came in, the debenture- 
holders would be paid off, the stockholders would receive their money 
in due course, and the Directors would wind-up the concern. It was 
fairly certain the stockholders would not be asked to pay the Direc- 
tors any fees or expenses, which would be met by the Corporation, 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, March 5. 

Tar products remain generally in about the same position as re- 
cently. The shortage of tonnage, besides the heavy freights suggested, 
combine to practically, though not entirely, stop shipments of pitch. 
Ordinary London creosote finds a ready market at about 44d. net per 
gallon in bulk at makers’ works, for fuel purposes; but, of course, 
large quantities are being taken under the Government purchase at 
67s. 6d. net perton ex makers’ works on the Thames, _ 

Sulphate of ammonia is in great demand for home agriculture at the 
price lately fixed by the Government—viz., £16 net per ton for 244 
p.ct., carriage paid and bags free. No sulphate is being exported. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 5. 


There is nothing fresh to report, and prices remain unaltered. 
Nothing of importance is reported in pitch. Solvent and heavy 
-naphthas are steady. . 

The average values of gas-works products during the week 
were : Gas-works coal tar, 20s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 
16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per ton; West Coast—Manchester 15s. 6d. to 16s., 
Liverpool 16s. 6d. to 17s., Clyde 17s. to 18s. Benzol, 90 p.ct., 
North, rogd. to 114d. ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 6}d. to 6$d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 
1s. gd. eavy naphtha, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 34d. to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 33d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, 
8os., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 3d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 14d. to 2d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 
LivEeRPOoOoL, March 3. 


The export market for this material continues to be to all intents 
and purposes non-existent. The prices fixed for home agriculture are 
unchanged, at {15 10s. to mixers and distributors, and £16 per ton 
direct to farmers, net cash, in makers’ bags, carriage paid to consumers’ 
station. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This market has advanced further, and spot quotations are now 
238. gd. per cwt. for ordinary and 24s. for refined quality. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 


The average price realized for tar, based on the value of the 
products for January deliveries in the Manchester district, was 27s. 





per ton, 
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COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade is irregular; there being the lack of tonnage and the 
high freights to contend with. There is also the uncertainty as to the 
methods of control the Government may stipulate for at the collieries, 
which are now nominally all controlled by them. Prices, however, 
do not as yet show any great alteration. In the steam coal trade, best 
Northumbrians are about 30s. per ton f.o.b.; second-class steams are 
hear 20s. to 24s., with a moderate inquiry; and for steam smalls the 

rice varies, according to the class, from 17s. to 19s. 6d. per ton, 

enders forthe Norwegian State Railways have been sent in; and it is 
believed that the price will be near the general market quotations just 
given. In the gas coal trade, shipments are fair in the circumstances ; 
but the supply seems now more ample. Best Durbam gas coals are 
quoted from 25s. to 26s. per ton f.o.b.; for second-class gas coals, the 
general price is now 18s. to 20s.; and “‘ Wear Specials” are from 28s. 
to 30s., with a fair demand. Rates of freight are very high—one of the 
latest fixed being for gas coal from the Tyne to London, 18s. 6d. per 
ton; while for coke 45s. is the ruling freight from the Tyne to the 
ports of northern France. The home trade is steady for gas coal ; and 
in some of the local towns the consumption of gas in recent weeks has 
been at a record height ; so that on the one hand the coal consumption 
has been heavy, and so has been the output of coke. As to the latter, 
the price quoted is still from 32s. to 33s. per ton for good quality f.o.b. 
in the River Tyne. 





Variation in Tar Prices. 


A report of the Chelmsford Town Council quotes the following ten- 
ders for the supply of tar during the next twelve months : 


. ‘Price per Gallon. 
Bristowe & Co., Ltd., Westminster. . .... 5 
W.&C. French, Ltd., Buckhurst Hill . . [TarviaJ 5%d. 
Grindley & Co., Ltd., Poplar . eruks coh vii 


Catchpole and Sons, Rotherhithe : verona 
W. & C. French, Ltd., Buckhurst Hill . > «il 
Gas Light and Coke Company .. . >, «<r 
Forbes, Abbott, and Lennard, Ltd... » 38d. 
We, os memame oO. soewien . 4 lw ew tw tf SER 
Thomas Crow and Sons, West Ham ... . . 34d. 


_— 





Increased Yield of Gas per Ton at Exeter. 


The annual meeting of the Exeter Gas Company was presided over 
by Mr. G. H. Harris, who, in moving the adoption of the report [an‘e, 
P. 359], said that, considering the circumstances under which all such 
undertakings weré carried on, it might be considered satisfactory. The 
quantity of gas extracted per ton of coal increased 335 c.ft. last year, 
though the coal was of inferior quality, and they had lost a great 
number of their skilled stokers. They had had more demand for the 
installation of stoves for cooking and heating than they could attend 
to, owing to the shortage of labour. As to residuals, they had come 
to an arrangement with the Plymouth Gas Company, and practically 
all the companies in Devon and many in Cornwall, which would enable 
them to secure a more steady and reasonable price for tar in the future. 
They had been producing benzol for the Government; but what the 
pecuniary effect of their installation of apparatus would be, he did not 
know. It did not really matter, because they were doing it for the 
benefit of the country. No less than 55 p.ct. of the staff had joined 
the Colours ; and those who remained deserved thanks for the way in 
which they had maintained the efficient working of the Company. 
The report was adopted. 





f 


Meeting War Conditions at Winchester. 


When submitting the report and accounts for the half year ended 
Dec. 31 to the shareholders in the Winchester Water and Gas Com- 
pany, the Chairman (Mr. J. C. Warner) said the broad result was that 
they had standing to the credit of the profit and loss account at the 
present time £8420 which would enable them to pay a dividend of 
4 p.ct. on the preference stock and 4} p.ct. on the ordinary stock—less 
income-tax. There had been a falling-off in the revenue from gas to a 
very appreciable amount ; but the reasons for this must be obvious to 
all. On the expenditure side, there were two items which stood out 
prominently. The first was the heavy increase in the cost of coal. 
The Engineer (Mr. H. C. Head) informed him that twelve years 2go 
their coal cost them about 14s. per ton, whereas it was now more like 
29s. per ton. The second important item was the cost of labour. 
Since the war began, however, they had only increased the price of gas 
2d. per 1000 c.ft., or 5 p.ct., while the Corporation electricity under- 
taking had raised their charges 25 p.ct. The recovery plant installed 
at the instance of the Minister of Munitions was in good working trim ; 
and application had been made to the Board of Trade for an Order 
substituting a calorific standard for the illuminating power standard. 
He wished to express the thanks of them all to Mr. Head, who, more 
than at any time in his career as their Manager, had had an arduous 
and anxious task. He also bore testimony to the work of all the staff, 
both male and female, 


Looking for Leakages at Sittingbourne.—During the past year 
considerable repairs have with good effect been carried out at the 
Sittingbourne Gas-Works and in the distribution department. Tests 
for leakages of gas have been systematically made, with satisfactory 
results; the loss having been reduced by nearly 5 p.ct. In conse- 
quence of further additional working costs, the prices for gas have of 
necessity again been increased. The accounts for the twelve months 
ended Dec. 31 showed a profit of £2788, and an unappropriated balance 
from the previous year of £1416. After making necessary deductions, 
there remained a disposable balance of £3548, out of which the Direc- 
tors recommended dividends of 5 p.ct. on the original shares and 
34 p.ct. on the additional shares—leaving a carry-forward of £1278, 








More Gas Sold at Reading. 


The Directors reported at the annual meeting of the Reading Gas 
Company last Tuesday that, notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
times, the new 2 million cubic feet gasholder has been completed and 
brought into use. The growth of the Company’s business points to 
the necessity of further extensions and improvements ; but the Board 
have not, under existing conditions, felt justified in proceeding with 
these. The sale of gas increased during the year by 12,415,400 c.ft. 
(1°69 p.ct.), despite the restrictions in lighting. The number of con- 
sumers has risen to 20,556, an increase of 335. Owing to the advance 
in all charges connected with the manufacture and supply of gas, it 
became necessary to raise the price of gas from the Midsummer meter 
readings. Out of a pre-war staff of 297, 155 have joined the forces. 
The great loss sustained by the death of the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. 
H. B. Blandy, J.P.) was recorded in the report, and referred to at the 
meeting. A dividend at the maximum rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 
preference shares and ordinary stock was declared. 





The Tunbridge Wells Engineership. 


One of the principal matters referred to at the annual meeting last 
Wednesday of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company was the change in 
the engineership. The Chairman (Alderman W. H. Delves, J.P.) said 
the Directors greatly regretted, owing to seriously impaired health, 
the resignation of Mr. Andrew Dougall, their Engineer and Manager. 
They all felt, however, that he was wise in his resolve to act upon his 
medical man’s strong advice. They hoped he would quickly be im- 
proved in health, and soon quite restored. About seventy applications 
for the vacant post were received ; and Mr. L. J. Langford, of Stoke, 
a gentleman of good reputation in the gas profession, had been ap- 
pointed. Continuing, he remarked that the severe lighting restrictions 
had had a great effect upon the consumption of gas. He believed Tun- 
bridge Wells had suffered more than most places, because they had no 
manufacturing trades.there. During the last three months, however, 
there had been very satisfactory increases as compared with the corre- 
sponding days of last year. In the twelve months under review, the 
quantity of gas made was nearly 33 million cubic feet less than in the 
preceding year. The Directors had reluctantly decided to increase the 
price of gas 2d. per 1000 c.ft. from Lady-day next, making it 3s. The 
report was adopted, and dividends were declared at the rates of 12, 94, 
and g p.ct. on the various classes of stock. Mr. Dougall, in acknow- 
ledging the kind remarks made respecting his retirement, said he had 
for 36 years been ‘an officer of the Company ; but it had been a very 
happy period, as he had had the good fortune to have a Board of Direc- 
tors who had given him their confidence. This he had appreciated very 
much ; and it had acted as a stimulus to him to do his very best for the 
Company. He hoped his successor would have the same experience. 
The parting would be a tremendous wrench ; but it had to be done. 


. > 


Gas-Works and the Tribunal. 


When referring, at the annual meeting of the Newmarket Gas Com- 
pany, to the difficulty that had been experienced in keeping up the 
supply of gas, Mr. I. Stephenson, J.P., D.L. (the Chairman), said they 
had lost many of their men at the beginning of the war, and men had 
been going ever since—as soon as a young man was old enough, he 
wanted to go. Their men had enlisted voluntarily extremely well ; as 
a matter of fact, every man on the works was in a reserved occupation, 
and, whatever his age might be, could not be taken for the army unless 
Mr. J. H. Troughton (the Manager and Secretary) gave a certificate 
that he covld be spared. Notwithstanding this, they had had to 
appeal for three men quite recently ; and the exemptions given two of 
them were being appealed against by the representatives of the army. 
One of them was absolutely indispensable to them—he was one of the 
only two fitters on the works at the present time. If one of the two 
went, it would be impossible for the Manager or anyone else to be re- 
sponsible for the safety of the town. It was a scandalous thing, in the 
opinion of the Directors, that an attempt should be made to take one, 
when there were only two fitters on such a large and important works 
as this. If there was ‘any little accident in the town, fitters were re- 
quired at once. Ifa couple of men could not be sent directly, acci- 
dents might happen, explosions might occur, and it would all be owing 
to the carelessness and thoughtlessness of those who tried to force out 
from a place like that men who were indispensable to the town. The 
Army Regulations were all right—they said these men should be left; 
but somebody else who did not read or understand his instructions 
persisted in trying to take the men away. Up to the present, he had 
not succeeded ; but unless they took steps, wasted a day at Bury, and 
perhaps brought expert evidence, they might lose these men, and have 
the town in a state of non-safety. He mentioned this because if any- 
thing did go wrong in the town it would not be the fault of the Direc- 
tors or Mr. Troughton, but the fault of some incompetent people who 
did not take the trouble to understand their duties, and were not 
willing to learn when people were prepared to tell them. He was 
speaking a little bit warmly, because he felt strongly on this point. 








Air-Raid Warning in Edinburgh.—At the last meeting of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, Treasurer Chesser said that 
there were a good many people who were of opinion that the Germans 
were planning more Zeppelin raids on this country ; and he wished to 
know whether the arrangements for warning the public by lowering 
the pressure of gas were still in existence. The Lord Provost assured 
the Treasurer that all the machinery was in readiness to be put into 
instant operation. On the suggestion of Bailie Lindsay, it was referred 
to the Works Committee to frame an advertisement for insertion in the 
local Press, reminding the inhabitants that the arrangements pre- 
viously made for the lowering of the gas would be repeated in the 
event of a warning being received. The advertisement would be 
worded in such a way as not to cause the people undue alarm, 
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Cheltenham Gas Company. 


The annual meeting of this Company was held last Thursday—Mr. 
R. Ticehurst presiding. In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the Chairman said the amount of gas sold to private con- 
sumers had decreased by nearly 38 million cubic feet, compared with 
the preceding year. This was no doubt accounted for by the raising 
of the price to 2s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft., by the Daylight Saving Act, and 
by economies practised throughout the country. There had been an 
increase of £4644 in the cost of manufacturing gas, due to the advance 
in the price of coal, the extra cost of materials, and the increase in the 
payments to employees for war bonus, payments to dependants of men 
at the front, &c. Savings, on the other hand, had been effected to the 
amount of £2188. The half-yearly dividend to Dec. 31, at 5 p.ct., free 
of income-tax, was declared, and the Directors were re-appointed. As 
a measure of economy, it was resolved not to fill up any vacancy on the 
Board of Directors (through death) till after the war. : 


Half-Year’s Working at Worthing. 


At the meeting last Saturday, the Directors of the Worthing Gas 
Company reported that, for the six months ended Dec. 31, the sales of 
gas showed a slight increase over the corresponding period of 1915, not- 
withstanding the restrictions dn lighting. The profit and loss account 
showed a balance of £23,121, out of which the Directors recommended 
the declaration of the statutory dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum, less income-tax, upon the consolidated ordinary stock of the 
Company. Particulars of the working and financial results prepared 
by Mr. S. O. Stephenson (the Engineer and General Manager) show 
that the total gas sales amounted to £16,536, as against £16,359 in the 
previous corresponding half year, There was an increase of £155 in 
rentals for meters, stoves, and prepayment fittings. For tar, £169 
more was received ; and as the contract price for the surplus tar was 
below that of the preceding year, the increased return was entirely due 
to the sale of dehydrated tar, the cost of the plant for which was £510. 
The gross cost of coal worked out at 29s. 5d. per ton, as compared 
with 263. 24d. The gassold was 10,962 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized. 
The business prospects of the Company are good ; and the orders for 
gas-fires, water-heaters, and other gas appliances have been almost 
greater than it has been possible to cope with. The net cost of gasinto 
the holder for the past half year was ts. 9d. per 1000 c.ft., as against 
1s, 6d. in 1915. 
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More Gas Sold at Southend. 


It was reported by the Directors at last week’s meeting of the Southend 
Gas Company that there had been an increase in the quantity of 
gas sold in the past six months, as compared with the corresponding 
half of last year, equal to 3°18 p.ct. The number of consumers 
totalled 19,187, of whom 13.913 were automatic consumers. The 
increased cost of coal was £4743, which was only £51 16s. 11d. less 
than the amount represented by the increased selling price of gas (4d. 
per 1000 c.ft.) received during the half year; but against this sub- 
stantial increases were shown from sales of residual products. After 
charging to the renewal fund account thesum of £500, placing £250 to 
capital redemption fund, and providing for the payment of interest 
charges, there remained a balance of £7233 available for dividend. It 
was recommended that these be paid on the original and new ordinary 
stocks at the rate of 5} p.ct. per annum, and on the new ordinary “ B” 
stock at the rate of 47 p.ct. per annum (all less income-tax at 5s. in the 
pound), which would leave £1253 to be carried forward. The Chair- 
man (Mr. J. H. Burrows, J.P.) emphasized the gratifying feature which 
the increased sale of gas presented, and said another bright spot was 
that residuals had increased by over £2700, Coal had cost them— 
though they had tried to buy in the cheapest markets—over 5s. rod. 
per ton more than it did in the same half of the previous year ; and in 
spite of the increase in the selling price of gas, they would have been 
in an unpleasant situation if it had not been for the fact that for every 
ton of coal carbonized they had registered a sale of 800 c.ft. more 
gas. The Directors expressed their gratitude to the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. C. S. Shapley), and hoped for still better results this 
year. In spite of the difficulties, the half year has been one of the 
best on record—at any rate, the best since the war broke out. He had 
referred to the Engineer and his work ; and he wished to add that not 
only the Board, but the shareholders as well, were indebted to the 
Secretary (Mr. J. T, Randall) for constant, self-sacrificing, and pains- 
taking energy. 








Increased Sales at Weston-super-Mare.—In the case of this Com- 
pany, the Directors’ report for 1916 was to the effect that the sales of 
gas show an ircrease over the previous twelve months of 5,684,900 c.ft., 
or 2°30 p.ct., which they consider extremely satisfactory. The Direc- 
tors have decided to write-off £4000 against capital expenditure for the 
value of obsolete plant at the old works. At the request of the 
Government, the Company are extracting benzol and toluol from the 
gas. The Directors recommended the payment of the maximum divi- 
dend of 5 p.ct. on the ordinary stock for the half year ended Dec. 31, 
less income-tax. The Company have applied to the Board of Trade 
for an Order under the Gas (Standard of Calorific Power) Act, 1916; 
and the Order has been granted. 


Gas Consumption at Canterbury.—The sale of gas for the year 
1916, it was reported by the Directors of the Canterbury Gas and 
Water Company at the annual meeting, showed a decrease of 
15,980,400 c.ft., as compared with the previous year. This was due 
chiefly to the Summer Time Act, shop-lighting restrictions, and the 
number of troops quartered in the city being less than in the cor- 
responding period. But notwithstanding this decrease, the quantity of 
gas sold, when compared with the pre-war period of 1913, exhibited 
an increase of 11,676,700 c.ft. After payment of the interest on loan 
capital, there was a net profit on the combined undertakings of £10,053. 
An interim dividend of 4 p.ct. having been paid in August, the Directors 
recommended a further dividend of the same amount, less income-tax, 


Edinburgh Gas Annuities. 


In a recent report by the Treasurer to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners (Mr. A. Canning Williams), he suggested that, as there 
was an uninvested sum standing at the credit of the annuities sinking 
fund, he should be authorized to issue a circular letter offering to pur- 
chase annuities, to the extent of the money available, at the price of 
£20 per {1, and so give the holders an opportunity of investing the 
proceeds in the War Loan. It is understood that the compulsory re- 
demption price is £28 10s. per £1, and that up to rgro the average cost 
of annuities purchased in the open market exceeded this figure. Since 
that year, however, the value of the annuities has fallen; the decrease 
being specially marked since the war began. In a letter to the Com- 
missioners, Mr. Williams stated that he had 66 offers to sell ; and that 
he was able to accept 34 of them. He explained that these annuities, 
which stood in the books at £10,039, had been acquired at a cost of 
£7045, thus improving the financial position of the undertaking by 
£2994; and that, from assurances given him, a large part of the pur- 
chase-money had been invested in the War Loan—the yield being 
slightly more than that obtained from the annuities. Mr. Williams 
added the following rather striking statement : “At May 15, rg1o, the 
amount paid for Edinburgh and Leith annuities redeemed up to that 
date was £1796 in excess of their value as shown in the books; to-day 
the amount paid in redemption of these annuities is £18,612 less than 
their capitalized value — hence the financial position of the undertaking, 
since 1910, has been improved in this respect by the large sum of 
£20,408,” , 


_ 
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Wellington (Salop) Gas Company. 


The annual report and balance-sheet which were adopted at the 
recent meeting of the Company showed that the revenue was £11,435, 
and the expenditure £8690, leaving a surplus of £2745. The lighting 
restrictions and the Summer Time Act had brought about a reduction 
in the sale of gas of 144 p.ct.; but the loss of revenue occasioned 
thereby had been satisfactorily met by higher receipts from the sale of 
coke, improved working results, and economies effected in several 
directions. It was proposed to declare a dividend for the six months 
ended Dec. 31 at the rate of £5 5s. p.ct. per annum—making, with the 
interim dividend, £5 2s. 6d. p.ct. (less tax) for the year. The position 
of the Company fully justified a lowering of the price of gas for light- 
ing, cooking, and heating purposes by 2d. per 1000 c.ft. as from Jan. 1, 
entitling the proprietors to an increased dividend over the current year 
of 5s. p.ct. Early in 1916 the Directors thought it expedient to insure 
against damage or destruction by aircraft, anda policy was accordingly 
effected with Lloyds, covering not only works and plant, but loss of 
profits also. Mr. R. J. Milbourne, returning thanks for his re-election 
as a Director of the Company, said it was at the present time some- 
what of a honour to be a director of a gas company, seeing that they 
had undertaken so much work of conspicuous national importance. 
He noticed at a meeting a few weeks ago it was stated that no less than 
40 p.ct. of certain products required by Government for munition pur- 
poses had been recently supplied by the gascompanies. Although the 
war had done much to depress stocks generally throughout the country, 
it was very remarkable that gas securities had not suffered so much 
as other undertakings, and he did think that, after the war, when they. 
returned to normal times, the price of gas stock generally would be 
very much improved. 





A Good Record at Redhill. 


In the report which was adopted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Redhill Gas Company, the Directors, dealing with the year 1916 
stated that the lighting restrictions, and the operation of the Summer 
Time Act, had temporarily diminished the demand for gas. The con- 
sumption, however, had been considerably in excess of that of 1914. 
The accounts admitted the payment of a dividend at the standard rates 
under the sliding-scale—namely, 94 p.ct. on the share capital, and 
4} p.ct. on the ordinary “‘B” stock, less income-tax. This would leave 
a balance of {1019 to be carried forward. The Chairman (Mr. G. R. 
Hunt) said that, partly owing to better working results, and to asmaller 
extent due to the temporary reduction in the demand for gas—amount- 
ing to 7 p.ct.—they used 334 tons of coal and 34,077 gallons of oil less 
than the previous year. Notwithstanding this, coal and oil cost £657 
more than in 1915 ; while maintenance of works, meters, and stoves all 
showed advances, in consequence of the higher cost of materials and 
labour. The gas-rental reflected the diminished demand ; but this 
decrease was neutralized by better proceeds from residual products, so 
that on Dec. 31 they were in practically the same financial position as 
at the end of 1915. Toward the close of the year it became evi- 
dent that a continuance of such conditions was impossible. Despite 
the Price of Coal (Limitation) Act, which appeared to be practically a 
‘* dead letter,’’ the Company had to contract for their requirements of 
coal at prices above those ruling during the greater part of 1916; and, 
to partly meet this increased expenditure, the Directors, with great 
reluctance, advanced the price of gas 2d. per 1000 c.ft. from Jan. 1 
last. Even so, the present charge was only ro p.ct. above that ruling 
in June, 1914, though coal had advanced 65 p.ct. since that date, and 
gas oil to-day could only be purchased at three times the usual price. 
During the last few days they had put to work oil-washing plant— 
constructed entirely by their own staff—for the recovery of benzol. It 
had been a very trying time ; and without the assistance they had re- 
ceived from their Engineer and General Manager (Mr. W. H. Bennett) 
they could not have done what they had. He had a splendid staff. 








Brynmawr and Blaina Gas Company.— Consequent on the great 
increase in the cost of coal, labour, and materials, with the decreased 
consumption of gas during the past year, the Directors at the share- 
holders’ meeting last Wednesday did not deem it prudent to recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary stock, but hoped that 
the withholding of a dividend would only be of a temporary character. 
They recommended the usual dividend on the 5 p.ct, cumulative pre- 





making 8 p.ct. (being the full statutory dividend) for the year, 
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Salford Corporation Gas Examiner for “Out” Districts.—At the 
last meeting of the Salford Gas Committee, Professor Harold B. Dixon, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., of Manchester, was appointed Gas Examiner 
for testing the gas supplied in 1917 to consumers in the districts of 
Eccles, Swinton, and Pendlebury, in accordance with the Salford Cor- 
poration Act, 1897. 


Complaints at Shipley.—Complaints having been received with 
regard to the quality of the gas supplied at Shipley, the Acting Engi- 
neer (Mr. H. Higham) pointed out that the trouble arose from naph- 
thalene deposits in the mains and frozen syphons, due to the keen 
frost; but the difficulties were being overcome. He also urged that 
the flat-flame burner could no longer be relied upon to give any satis- 
faction in lighting ; but as the heating value of the gas was very little 
reduced, when it was used for incandescent burners, cookers, and gas- 
fires it was quite satisfactory. Mr. A. Waugh (Chairman of the Gas 
Committee) told the Council that the trouble was being got over by 
using solvene; but it had been difficult to obtain supplies. 

A ‘Military Age” Appointment Discussed at Keighley.—When 
there came up for consideration by the Keighley Town Council a re- 
commendation of the Gas Committee that Mr. H. B. Holliday, of 
Ilford, be appointed assistant at the gas-works, at a commencing 
salary of £150 per annum, rising by two annual increments of £25 to 
£200, Mr. Brigg inquired whether he was under military age. Alder- 
man Harrison replied that he was; but the Committee did not think 
there would be any fear of him being called up, in view of the nature 
of his occupation. Mr. Murgatroyd expressed the opinion that, in the 
present circumstances, .it would be practically impossible to get a man 
for the position who was over military age. The selection was made 
with the greatest care by the Committee. Alderman Harrison added 
that the Committee were convinced they had got the best man who 
came beforethem. An amendment by Mr. Brigg that the recommen- 
dation be referred back to the Committee was lost—seven members 
voting for it, and thirteen against. 

Cork’s High Freight Charges.—Referring, at the meeting of the 
Cork Gas Company, to the problem of increased costs, the Chairman 
(Mr. W. B, Harrington) said the adverse conditions under every item 
of expenditure—labour, coals, freights, &c.—continued; and there 
were, he regretted to say, no signs of any immediate improvement. 
On the contrary, the tendency was the other way; and only quite 
recently they had had to pay no less than 25s. per ton freight from the 
East coast, which was the highest they had ever paid. The report of 
the Directors stated that, as compared with the corresponding half of 
1915, the accounts showed a small decrease in the consumption of gas. 
This was accounted for by economy in the general private and public 
lighting. The latter was due to the lighting of a smaller number of 
lamps, which were in use for shorter hours. The cost of production 
continued very high. The balance of profit and loss was £2987, after 
placing £200 to the depreciation fund. They proposed to pay a divi- 
dend at the rate of 6 pct. per annum, which would amount to £3290; 
and for this they required £303 to be taken from the reserve fund. 





Women Workers in Glasgow.—The “' Bulletin,’’ a Glasgow illus- 
trated paper, has published some photographs showing the good work 
that women are doing for the Glasgow Corporation Gas Distribution 
Department. They are seen employed in the brass shop, testing 
meters, and in the fire and cooker repair section. Mr. Ralph Halkett 
(the Commercial Superintendent) states that there are at present 200 
women engaged in the gas distribution and sales departments—130 as 
meter-readers, 30 as clerks, and 4o as repairers of stoves, fires, and 
meters. 


Gloucester Gas Company.—The Directors, dealing with the past 
half year, reported at the recent meeting of the Company tbat, largely 
owing to the lighting restrictions, the sale of gas had somewhat 
diminished, especially for street lighting. The receipts from coke, 
however, showed a satisfactory advance. Application is being made 
by the Company to the Board of Trade for an Order under the Gas 
(Standard of Calorific Power) Act, 1916. Payment of the maximum 
statutory dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum on the consolidated stock was 
recommended. The accounts indicated that sales of gas realized 
£23,465, as against £24,823 in the corresponding half of 1915. 

Garw and Ogmore Company’s Dividend Passed.—For the past 
twelve months, the revenue account of the Garw and Ogmore Gas 
Company shows a profit of £1425. Adding £341 brought forward, 
and deducting debenture and other interest, the half-year’s preference 
dividend to June 30, 1916, and £200 carried to suspense account for 
abandoned works, there is a balance to carry forward of £147. The 
Directors regret that, owing to the continued high charges for coal, 
labour, and all material, the profits are not only insufficient to pay a 
dividend on the ordinary shares, but they are also unable ‘to recom- 
mend any further payment of dividend on the preference shares. The 
limitation on the price of gas will, they say, make it impossible under 
existing conditions to earn profits sufficient to pay dividends, unless 
they can gain relief through revision of their Acts in respect to price. 
The Directors are accordingly taking what steps they can. 

Longwood and Slaithwaite Gas Company.—In moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts at the annual meeting of the Company, 
Mr. Robert Thornton (the Chairman) said the year had been an ex- 
ceptional one. The amalgamation of the twoconcerns had made prac- 
ticable the erection of new up-to-date plant, upon which the Directors 
and the Managers had exercised the greatest forethought. The plant 
was in operation; and they believed it would prove successful. A 
portion of the expenditure had been placed to a suspense account for 
works replacement. The output of gas had decreased by about 15 
million cubic feet, which was entirely attributable to the lighting re- 
strictions and the Summer Time Act. Very few people had complained 
about the increase in meter-rents ; but these bad been too small for 
several years past. Theinterest and depreciation of an ordinary house- 
hold meter cost over 1s. per quarter, which compared favourably with 
the present rental of rod. The report was adopted ; and the statutory 
dividend was declared for the year at the rate of {4 18s. 9d. p.ct. on 
the Longwood stock, and £4 83. 91. p.ct. on the Slaithwaite stock. 
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Electricity ‘‘General Manager” at Manchester.—Commenting 
upon the fact that the Manchester Electricity Department has followed 
the example of the Tramways Department by appointing a “ General 
Manager” in Mr. S. L. Pearce, the present Engineer, a Manchester 
newspaper says: “The question is now being asked whether a very 
useful purpose would not be served if the Gas and Water Department 
followed suit. The subject is worth considering.” 

Fatality at a Manchester Gas-Works.—A verdict of “ Accidental 
Death ” was returned at an inquest, last Monday week, on William 
Williamson, aged 54, a gas-works labourer, who was crushed between 
a stationary and a moving crane at the Rochdale Road works. Several 
of the man’s ribs were broken ; but after the accident he complained 
only of having hurt his shoulder, and continued to work for two or 
three days. Death was due to pneumonia, set up by the fractured 
state of the ribs. 


Cost of Coal at Harwich.—As compared with before the war, the 
cost of coals last year averaged 12s. 8d. per ton increase at Harwich. 
This was one of the points made by the Chairman (Mr. H. J. W. 
Jervis) at the annual meeting of the Gas Company. The general 
working of the Company, he added, justified them in paying a divi- 
dend 1 p.ct. less than last year; but the Board considered it better 
to conserve their resources, rather than to distribute them in these 
times. The best freight offered for the type of vessel that could come 
alongside their quay amounted to 22s. 6d. per ton from the North. 
The Directors’ report stated that the price of gas had been increased 
by a further 64. per 1000 c.ft. asfrom Jan. 1. An interim dividend of 
3 p.ct. on the original capital, and £2 2s. p.ct. on the additional capital 
was paid in August; and the Directors recommended a final dividend 
of 4 p.ct. on the original capital, and £2 163. p.ct. on the additional 
capital, making 7 and £4 18s. p.ct. respectively for the year. 

Whitby Gas Company.—In the course of his remarks at the annual 
meeting of the Company, the Chairman (Mr. Freeman Richardson) said 
that for the third time they met under conditions imposed by the con- 
tinuation of the war, which had affected all gas companies adversely. 
The increased severity of the lighting restrictions, and the almost 
unprecedented visiting season, had further reduced the sale of gas for 
lighting and cooking by about £500. The receipts from coke, however, 
had increased by about £150, though other residuals showed a diminu- 
tion of £130. 
expenditure side, the cost of coal showed an increase of {2<0, repairs 

and maintenance a reduction of £328. The result of the year’s trading 
allowed of carrying £2117 to.profit and loss, as against {2090 for the 
previous year. The dividends would absorb {918, leaving £253 to be 
carried forward. These figures conveyed, more than any words of his 
could do, the anxieties through which the management and staff had 
passed. The Directors thought the results not at all unsatisfactory, 
when all the circumstances were considered. The report was adopted, 
and dividends were declared at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum on the 
original and £4 4s. p.ct. per annum on the additional and new addi- 


The gross receipts were £418 less on the year. On the. 


Marking Time at Romford.—In their report for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, the Directors of the Romford Gas Company state that 
the revenue profit carried to the profit and loss account is £3856; and 
adding the balance brought forward makes an available total of £8300. 
After providing for interest charges and income-tax, there remains a 
net balance of £7048. Out of this, the Directors recommend divi- 
dends of 6? p.ct. on the original shares and 5} p.ct. on the “B” 
shares, both less income-tax. This will leave £3955 to be carried 
forward. The sale of gas has been practically the same as during the 
corresponding period of 1915; the slight diminution representing only 
0°06 p.ct. The Directors regret that, owing to the continued increase 
in working costs, they have been compelled to advance the price of 
gas 3d. per 1o0v c.ft., as from Christmas last. 


Theft from the South Metropolitan Gas Company.—Frederick J. 
Wright, a labourer, of Deptford, was charged at the Greenwich Police 
Court, on Friday, with stealing a quantity of lead piping, valued at 
2o0s., the property of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, from 
Phoenix Wharf, East Greenwich. Mr. Passmore (who prosecuted) said 
prisoner had been employed at the wharf for three weeks ; but he did 
not appear to be a very assiduous workman, for, while his wages had 
averaged {2 3s. in one week, when he made full time he earned 
£2 18s. rod. On Thursday afternoon, a watchman observed that 
under his overcoat prisoner appeared very bulky, and that below the 
overcoat some lead piping was protruding. The prisoner said he had 
found the lead. The Company, Mr. Passmore added, had been sub- 
jected to such depredations for a considerable time ; and they felt that, 
unless an example was made, it was impossible for them to carry on 
their business satisfactorily. The prisoner, who said he was under the 
influence of drink at the time, was sent to prison for two months, with 
hard labour. 

Tribunal Case at York.—At a sitting of the York Local Tribunal, 
the Military Representative asked for the review of the certificates of 
three employees of the Gas Company—two gas-fitters engaged outside 
the works, and a time-keeper who is also a meter-tester and gas-fitter. 
Mr. H. E. Bloor (the Manager) said that in June, 1914, in one depart- 
ment 97 men were employed, and they had been reduced to 35. In 
1914, there were 38 gas-fitters ; whereas to-day there were only 17. Of 
the latter, two-thirds were of military age. They were getting to a 
point when the taking of more men would be extremely dangerous to 
a concern of their size. At present, the Company were not sperding 

one-half of the money they ought, to keep the plant in proper repair. 
Consequently there must be escapesof gas. Plumbers were absolutely 
no use to them. The Lord Mayor: Perhaps not; but householders 
frequently call them in toattend to escapes. Mr. Bloor: The matter 
is a very difficult one to argue with an untechnical body. My argu- 
ments had a good deal of influence with the authorities; and the 
Government Departments are now considering the matter in conjunc- 
tion with the National Gas Council. The Tribunal withdrew the cer- 
tificates of all three men; the Military Representative agreeing not to 





tional capital. 


call up for a month one of them whom Mr. Bloor said was irreplacable. 
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Gas Economizer Inventor Fined.—At the Dublin Southern Police 
Court, Nicholas Shulock, a carter, was sent to gaol for two months 
for stealing a ton of breeze from the premises of the Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers’ Gas Company; and Peter O'Byrne, who was shown to 
have recently invented a ‘' gas economizer,” was fined £5, and his 
wife was also called upon to pay the sum of 4os. for having the breeze 
in their possession. 


Dublin Gas Exhibition.—The Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ 
Gas Company’s furnace and heating exhibition closes to-morrow, the 
7th inst. As anticipated, it has proved a great success, and installa- 
tions of gas for industrial uses are likely to result in Dublin and in 
certain provincial towns. Last week members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers were among the visitors; and they expressed themselves 
greatly interested in all they saw and heard in relation to the value of 
gas for heating purposes. 


Woman Gas-Worker Poisoned.—‘' Gas poisoning by misadven- 
ture” was the verdict of a Hackney Jury on Saturday, in the case of a 
widow named Godfrey, 45 years old, who-was employed at the Gas 
Light and Coke Company’s works, at Bow Common Lane. She was 
one of the women substitutes for men, who, said the Resident Engi- 
neer, Mr. A. Carpenter, were being introduced. She was a ‘' turner 
over ’’ of oxide of iron. Her father stated that she had complained of 
the smell ; and when he advised her to keep away, she replied that she 
wanted to earn bigger wages in order to look after her two children. 
Mr. Carpenter stated that there was a little smell attached to oxide of 
iron, but nothing injurious. No work had been done which might 
have caused an escape of gas. The Company’s Solicitor asked if, in 
the circumstances, the Jury could say that the poisoning was due to 
the woman’s work. The Foreman: Certainly, due to her work. “A 
gas-works is not exactly like a drawing-room,’’ observed the Coroner, 
Dr. Wynn Westcott. 

Acknowledging Forbearance at Sevenoaks. — In the course ot 
their report, which was presented at the annual meeting of the 
Sevenoaks Gas Company last Wednesday, the Directors said that, 
owing to the rigid restrictions imposed, there had been a decrease 
in the quantity of gas consumed; and in consequence of the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of coal, it became necessary to raise the 
price of gas 2d. per rooo c.ft. as from Oct. 1 last. The extraction 
of products from the gas by order of the Ministry of Munitions for 
the manufacture of explosives, and the inevitable reduction of the 
illuminating power, had undoubtedly in some cases curtailed the use 
of gas. The Directors gratefully recognized the patience and for- 
bearance which had been displayed by the consumers generally 
under these onerous and trying conditions. They recommended the 
payment of dividends at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum on the 
‘*A’’ shares, and 7 p.ct. per annum on the ‘‘B”’ shares, both less 
income-tax. The Manager (Mr. J. H. Donaldson) reported that new 
purifiers had been erected, and to meet Government requirements a 
new benzol plant had been installed. 





Management of the Dumbarton Gas-Works.—A public meeting has 
been held in the Burgh Hall, Dumbarton, to discuss the dismissal of the 
Gas Manager. Speeches were made by Bailie Lawrence and Councillor 
Roger, after which a resolution was moved calling on the Gas Com- 
mittee to agree to the appointment of an expert to inquire into the 
whole position, The meeting also strongly protested against the ap- 
pointment of a new Gas Manager, in face of public opposition; and it 
was agreed to forward to the Gas Manager of Kirkintilloch, to whom 
the position had (as recorded elsewhere in this issue) been offered, a 
notification of the request for an inquiry. A motion was carried that 
the Gas Committee resign. 


Testing Apparatus at Bridlington.—At a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Bridlington Town Council, a letter was re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Gas Company, stating that he had 
received a copy of the Bridlington Gas (Standard of Calorific Power) 
Order, 1917, and asking the Council to come to an agreement with the 
Company with respect to the apparatus for testing the calorific power 
of the gas. Subsequently the Committee had an interview with Mr. 
John Kelly (the Secretary) ; and the Town Clerk obtained information 
from certain other towns with respect to calorimeters. As the result, 
the Committee decided to enter into an agreement with the Company 
that the apparatus employed should be the Simmance patent total- 
heat calorimeter. 


Growing Demand at Tonbridge.—The report which the share- 
holders adopted at the annual meeting of the Tonbridge Gas Company 
stated that the results of the year’s working had been very satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the progressive increase in the price of coal. The 
consumption of gas continued to increase, despite the restrictions on 
lighting ; the increase being 7,365,000 c.ft. After allowing for pay- 
ment of debenture interest and the interim dividend, the profit and loss 
account showed a balance of £7100, from which the Directors recom- 
mended the declaration of dividends for the half year ended Dec. 31 
at the rates of 12}, 9}, and 5 p.ct. per annum on the various stocks. 
Replying to a vote of thanks, the Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. 
Donaldson) said, in reference to the increased demand for gas, they 
were in a difficult position, because if anything went wrong at the 
works they had little as a stand-by. But, fortunately, things had gone 
very well indeed. In January, they had increased 25 p.ct.; and very 
few undertakings had this record. Allusion had been made by the 
Chairman (Mr. W. Judd) to the price of coal as showing 100 p.ct. in- 
crease, yet they had only raised the price of gas 14 p.ct. He hoped to 
secure coal contracts on the same basis as last year. He had arranged 
three contracts not only for the year, but, if the war was not over ina 
year, for six months after the declaration of peace. It had beena wise 
policy to keep a large stock of coal; and he had found it so during the 
past three months, when they had reduced the stock by 1400 tons. 
He had written to the Board of Trade and the Coal Supply Com- 
mittee ; and he might tell them the replies were a pleasant surprise in 
some cases. 
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Monifieth Gas Management.—A special meeting of the Monifieth 
Town Council was held last week to consider the working of the gas 
undertaking. A letter was submitted from the Gas Manager resigning 
bis position; but the Town Clerk intimated that, before entering 
the meeting, he had received another letter withdrawing the resigna- 


tion. At this stage, Bailie White moved that they meet in committee, 
as he did not think they could discuss the matter with representatives 
of the Press present. This course was agreed to. 


Newmarket Gas Company.—The net balance of profit earned by 
the Company during the year 1916 was £3744, which, after deducting 
debenture interest £162, and adding £3222, the balance brought for- 
ward, made the sum of £6803, from which had to be deducted {£950 
written-off investments on Dec. 31 for depreciation, leaving a balance 
standing at the credit of the profit and loss account of £5853. The 
Directors recommended at last week's meeting a dividend at the rate 
of 6} p.ct. for the year on the original consolidated stock, less income- 
tax, which would leave £2947 to be carried to the next account. The 
Chairman (Mr. R. Stephenson, J.P., D.L.) said they had had a quite 
satisfactory year, partly due to the fact that there had been troops in 
the district. Asa matter of fact, Mr. J. H. Troughton, the Manager 
and Secretary, had had considerable difficulty all through the season in 
keeping up the supply of gas owing to the depleted staff. 





Salford and the Calorific Standard.—At the last meeting of the 
Salford Town Council, several important matters concerning the Gas 
Department were touched upon, the chief of these being the decision 
of the Gas Committee to recommend the Council to make application 
to the Board of Trade for a Calorific Standard Order. Alderman 
F. S. Phillips, J.P. (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), having 
assured the members that it was not proposed to change the character 
or quality of the gas at present supplied by the Corporation, the reso- 
lution was carried without further comment. 


Effect of Lighting Restrictions at Chichester.—The proprietors 
of the City of Chichester Gas Company were informed by the Direc- 
tors in their report that during the past half year the lighting restric- 
tions had again affected the sale of gas, to the extent of 6 p.ct.; but 
the Board had reason to think that the limit in this respect has been 
reached, and that in future there will be increases to report. Coal 
was again higher in cost; but the improved prices realized for resi- 
duals partly met this. The balance standing to the credit of the profit 
and loss account amounted to £1666, out of which the Directors re- 
commended the declaration of a dividend for the half year at the rate 
of 5 p.ct. per annum upon the “A” capital stock, and 34 p.ct. per 
annum on the “B” and “C” capital stocks, all less income-tax. These 
would absorb £783. 
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as buyers, even at tempting prices. In the 15 ee Feb. 26 5 5% | Chester5p.c.Ord. . . 08—110 4—804* ee 

1,518,280 : Feb. 12 | 5/9/4 | 49/4 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk.. | 106—103 T1—T3* ae 
result, last week was a dull one’in most ’560°000| * 54 | 46/8 Do. 3h pc. do.. | 103—105 63—68* zi 
quarters. A conspicuous exception was the 475,000} *\ | Junell | 3 8% Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk. | 694—T14 52—54 ; 
gilt-edged market. Home Government were 800,000 | ,, ” 4 | — | Continental Union Ltd. | |76—79 8b—38 36% 
very strong, the old War Loan and Consols pany " ” a ee ees, | Ste~-te8 =i - 

. s : . r — — — k% roydon B and C 7 p.c.. oe 175—185 ee 
being in good demand, and Colonial issues — ihe a — | 10% eS : ee - os 
were a good second. Home Rails were little == Stk. — 6 “yar Derby Con. _ iat 9 = —-s .- 

i i ’ 9% — 4 Do. eb. Stk. . 2— 8: ie 
dealt in, and shrank, but were disposed to steady 1,002:180| ‘io| July 29 |10 | 7/6 | European, Ltd... 174—18 9—10 94—98 
a bit before the close. Americans were quite 16,313 430 | Stk. | Feb. 10 |4/17/4| 42/- G 4p.c. Ord. . 98 —102 67—69* 674—S4} 
under a cloud, and Argentines were thoroughly = = *” ” Bk | 359 on, | 3) p.c. max.. . 16 —79 - —56* ie 
depressed by bad traffics and dark prospects | « ’ 4 4% | and | £2-c- Con. Pref. | (95-9) - 4 683— 68 

a 3 2 , “ oa na ae 
The South African Market was among the oe - Janell R we Coke ) 8p.c. Con. Deb. | — wr = 
firmest. The Foreign Market was dull for the 2°8,740| *. | Mar.12 | 5 | 44%+| Hastings & St. L.3} p.c. | _87—89 78—83 a 
most part. Some little buying kept Chinese 7000)) 10) April29 | 11 | 6% .| Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16;—16} 8—9 . 
and Japanese from dropping; but othe: e ae 7 2) ole es ee tae : 

P Pping ; TS were 131,000 | Stk. | Mar. 12 vi 2%|IifordAandC. . . .| 151—154 105—110 ‘ 
not so fortunate. Rubber shares were very 65,780 | ,, i. | et Mee. 21. 2 2 115—118 82—87 ‘ 
firm; dividend announcements and expecta- aounaes ” ceness : 4% a See. Deb . ; osu ar 4 ove 
apa ee a : é ; ,910, ay 4% | Imperial Continenta 50—16 58 —Ti - 69 
Shin being bright. Oil concerns were steadier. 1,235,000} 3, | Feb.12 | 3) | 3)%| Do. 3}p.c. Deb. Red. | 84—86 58—61* ins 

ipping and Textiles were dull. 235,242} ,, | Mar.12 | 6 64% | Lea Bridge Ord.5 pe. . | 119—121 87—92 ; 

Donnan in he Gas Market was rather more 2,498,005 | ,, | Feb.26 |10 | 5% | Liverpool 6 p.c. Ord. } & q-213 | s0;—ea4 } s 
a yes Ta oN  acamenineenien mn 906,083 | 4, | June2 | 4 | 4% | Do. 4p.c: Pr.Deb. Suk. os 72—74 = 
; . A 5 June 11 6 /- | Mata & Mediterra ean 43—43 By-4} as 
irregular, and some perhaps a little capricious i 9 Met. of | c 3 
parse agg ong lh ie Ne p 250,000 | 100| April 1 | 44 | 43%] yeibourne | 42P-2-Deb- | 99-101 9c—100 | 983-99 

PP y. On the whole, there were about as 541,920 May 23 | 4 | 6/- | Monte Video, Ltd 114—12 8—8} 84,—8,3 
many variations in the one direction as in the 1,875,892 | Stk.| July 29 | 44 | 44%| Newcastle&uatsh’éCon. 985-994 | 735--744 ee 
other. In the Money Market, conditions ru'ed — » | June26 | 34 | 35% Do. Sp.c.Deb.| 82-83 | 73—75— 
easy. The present Committee of the Stock Ex- ’ Feb. 26 (7,14/0 Tyot North Middlesex 7 p.c.. 14—15 104—11} ‘a 
changestill set their faces against a closed Satur- yo “ — . | 10 oP | reece 7 ee ay 7 =" os 
puis a = a and of views may R. 4 Feb. 26 | 13 12% Portses, Island B 128—131 92-97" ‘“ 
result from the forthcoming election. } » |12 | 11% Do. Cc. «| 18-121 85—90* 

; : 52,000 | 50 sz 10 9% Do. Dis ial < 2 bd 
Bae. done for cash during the week 249,990 5| Aprii29 | 8 | — | PrimitivaOrd. . | || 536 ie, 40/-—40/44 

ere as follows: On Monday, Gas Light ordi- 499,960 5| Juoe26 | 5 2/6 Do. 5Spec.Prf. .| 43-5 55 -—65]- 57 6-613 
ord 69, Cod. 69?, ditto preference 68}, 6832, 521,600 100 June 2 | 4 rh _ 4 p.c. wy 1 91—93 73—80 | %W9~E—T794 

rimitiva preference 61s, 3d, South Metropoli- 6.198 | Sek = Mme apes ee ‘4 - 

° 346,198 | Stk. 4° .c. Deb. 51—6 
tan 75. On Tuesday, Aldershot preference 60, 150,000 a May id ‘ 6° ewe’ oo “6 ae. Pref. ‘ oH a 
Brentford ‘‘A’’ 834, 84, Gas Light ordinary 125,000 | 50] July 1 | 5 | 5% | °8" aulo {5 Dc. Deb. | | 42—44 i 
69, €9}, 694, ditto debenture 543, South Metro- 135,000 | Stk.| Mar.12 |10 | 10% | SheffieldA. . .. . 153 —192 : 

; . 209,931 | ,, | 10 | 10% Do. B. 183—192 is 
politan 744, 743, 75. On Wednesday, Alder- 523500} |, » {20 | 10% Da, CG. . 188—190 na 
shot preference 61, Brentford “B” 82, 824, 90,009 | 10) May 28 | 9 | 6/- | South African. ae i 8 - 
ditto debenture 67, 67}, Continental Union 36}, 6,609,895 Stk. | Feb. 10 | 5/4/0| 46/8t | South Met. 4 p.c. Ord. . | Mi—1L3 | 74—76* 744—T54 
Gas Light ordinary 68, 684. 689, 683, 69, 1m- | “gaan | ” | Heb.26 | 8 | 8% | South Shields Con, Stk, | 131-15) | 14-146 : 
perial Continental 69, 694, Oriental 105, Primi- 952,795 |} ee 6 | 48/4 | S%thSuburb'nOrd.5 p.c. | 114-116 | 8082 804 
“i 40s., gos. 44d., South Metropolitan 75}. Rs ” ” 5 én — —. ater - | 10-112 | 79—81 * 

o : . — — _ / o. est Kent ° ee oo o 

" Thursday, Metropolitan of Melbourne 99, 187,558 | Stk. | June26 | 5 | 5% D>. 5pe. Deb. Stk.| 116—118 | 88—90 - 

lonte Video 8j;, 835, Primitiva debenture 647,740 | ,, | May 14 | 5 5% | Southampton Ord. . | 99-102 71-19 78—18} 

79%, 794, South Metropolitan 743, South Sub- 120,000} ,, | Feb.12 | 74 | 78%] mottenham (4 °P-¢ | 135—138 95—100* . 
urban 804, Southampton 78, 784, Tottenham ao) @ Seite 98 ¢ rag District ret o. | a a $5 

° o,f .c 2D. | —_ »—O' 
acheutans 70. On Friday, British 33%, 3475, 182,380] 0] Dec.30 | 5 | — | Tuscan,Utd.. . . .| 5-6 1-2 a 
uropean 94, 9:%;, 93, Gas Light ordinary 68, 149,900} 10] July 1 | 5 5% Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red. | 93—95 60—65 a 
Sh Monte Video 84, Primitiva 4os., ditto pre- ee oy eee SS | eee ae. | | “ 

m . andsworth, imble- 
On ue 578. 6d., South Metropolitan 744, 75. | don, and Eosom | 

litt aturday, Gas Light ordinary 67}, 68, 684, 30,000 | ,, | Feb.26 | 83 | 80-1 | Wandsworth 45 p.c. | 151-156 117—122 
aitto maximum 4, ditto 544 255 636 . |} G& | G5/-4 Do. B3ipe . 129—134 101—103 ee 
Melbourne 983 Fa ve eo O43, 108,075 | 5, ‘ 9/17/3 | 56)-| Do. C3hp.c. . | 10-115 88—93 - 
90%) 16° 352,000] ,, i 64 | 58/9| | Wimbledon 5 p.c. . 117—122 90—95 - 
_ 98,000 res a | 63 | 65/-t Epsom ip.c. . . .| 121—126 98—103 oe 

The Bank rate is 5} p.ct., as fixed on the 83,416] », | June2% | 3 | 8% | 8pc.Deb. Stk. | .| 66—69 51—54 
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Harrogate Calorific. Standard Order.— At the request of the 
Ministry of Munitions, a plant has been erected by the Harrogate Gas 
Company for the recovery of benzol; and the Board of Trade have 
gtanted the Company an Order substituting a calorific standard for the 
illuminating power standard. These facts were set forth in the report 
of the Directors, who added that the accounts for the year 1916 might 
be considered as satisfactory, having regard to the restrictions prevail- 
ing. The working statement of the Engineer (Mr. Frank H. Robia- 
son) shows that the gas sold in the year was 309 865,100 c.ft.; the 


total accounted for being 315,926,100 c.ft., and that unaccounted for 
26,223,200 c.ft. 


Gas Company’s Carter and Military Service.—The Truro City 
Tribunal at its last sitting decided that a carter in the employ of the 
Gas Company, classed B 1, must join the Army on April 1, Mr. S. J. 
Ingram, the Manager of the Company, contended that the man was in 
a certified occupation (though he was not badged), and ought not to 
be taken from his present employment. The Mayor said the opinion 
of the tribunal was that the man would be better employed if he were 
serving with the Colours. With their local knowledge, they were 
agreed that a man driving a coal cart for the Gas Company could not 
possibly be held to be so important that he must be retained. Mr. 
Ingram said he differed from the tribunal, and should appeal. 


Eastbourne Gas Company.—At the recent meeting of the Com- 
any, the Directors reported that the revenue account showed a profit 
or the half year ended Dec. 31 of £6542. A sum of {1197 had been 

transferred from the reserve fund to profit and loss account. They 
recommended the payment of dividends for the half year at the rate 
of £6 16s, 3d. p.ct. per annum upon the ‘‘A”’ stock, £5 6s. 3d. p.ct. per 
annum upon the ‘‘B”’ stock, and £5 p.ct. per annum upon the pre- 
ference stock. The Directors added : ‘* The increased cost of materials 
and other charges arising from the war have hitherto been largely met 
by drawing upon fundsinhand. As will be seen, however, the balance 
at the credit of profit and loss is now exhausted, and the reserve funds 
considerably depleted. In these circumstances, the Directors will 
have no alternative but to further increase the charges for gas.” It 
was pointed out by the Chairman (Mr. J. C. Towner) that every ton 


of coal coming to the works by sea vid the Thames cost at least {1 per 
ton for freight. 





A War Savings Association, with more than forty members, has 
been formed at the Oldbury Gas- Works. 


The salary of Mr. George W. Fligg, Gas Manager to the Dews- 
bury County Borough Council, has been increased from £300 to £350 
per annum. 

The Liverpool business of oil importers carried on by Messrs. 
Meade-King, Robinson, and Co. was on the 23rd ult. converted into a 
limited liability company, with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares. 

Owing to the shortage of coal caused by the German interference 
with neutral shipping, the gas and electricity works at Cadiz will, says 
“ The Times,” close on the 12th inst., if no solution of the difficulty 
can be found. 


At last Thursday’s meeting of the Dewsbury Town Council, the 
salary of Mr. G. W. Fligg, the Gas-Works Engineer, was increased by 
£50 a year—an advance which the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee (Alderman M‘Cann) said was greatly overdue, 

At the half-yearly meeting of the British Gaslight Company, Ltd., 
to be held later inthe month, the Directors propose to recommend 
(subject to audit) a dividend at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum, with a 
bonus of 2s. 6d. per share, for the half year ended Dec. 31, both less 
income-tax, and payable in April. - $ 

The annual meeting of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Com- 
pany will be held on Thursday, at Warrington. The report for 1916 
shows a balance to the credit of the profit and loss account, including 
the amount brought forward, of £34,943. After allowing for deprecia- 
tion of £7421, and placing £5000 to the reserve fund, the Directors 
recommend a dividend of 124 p.ct. on the ordinary shares. 


Having regard to the effect of daylight saving, under which day- 
light continues until 9 and ro o'clock during the summer months, the 
Lighting Committee of the Deptford Borough Council reports that 
they have considered whether it would not be desirable during May, 
June, July, and August to dispense with lighting the street lamps 
except at dangerous crossings. A considerable economy in fuel and 
labour could be effected if this plan were adopted. The Committee 
recommends that the point as to the desirability of thus abandoning 
the street lighting should be brought to the notice of the Commissioner 
of Police. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


MANAGER. 
March 10. 


Manacer. Donington GasCompany. Applications 
by March 14. 4 ” 


ENGINEER’s Estimatins DEPARTMENT. No. 6285. 

Worss Foreman. Walsall Gas-Works. Applica- 
tions by March 19. 

ForEMAN (MretTeR Works). No. 6283. 

TELPHER Driver. Rochester, &c., Gas Company. 

Sroxinc Macuine Driver. Rochester, &c., Gas 
Company. 

STroker. Sidmouth Gas-Works. 

Stroker. Halesowen Gas-Works. F 

Yourn (Water Gas and Tar Dehydrating Plant). 
Aylesbury Gas Company, 


Troon Gas-Works. Applications by 


March 19. 


Coal. 


March 17. 





Trading With the Enemy Act Sale. 
Br'tisH INCANDESCENT MANTLE Works. Tenders bY 


Particulars and orders to view of 
am Kirk, Price, and Co., 46, Watling Street, 


TENDERS FOR 


PiymMoutH Corporation Gas-WoRKS. 


General Stores ({ronmongery, Oils, Paints 
Steel Goods, Castings, &c., &c.) 
Brighouse Corporation. Tenders by March 16. 


Mantles (seized by Customs). 
Tenders by March 17 to the Secretary, Custom 
House, E.C 
Meters. 
BricHouse Corporation. Tenders by March 16. 


Tenders by 


Pipes, &c. 


BricHouse Corporation. Tenders by March 16. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the **JOURNAL”’ must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION tothe “JOURNAL.” 

United Kingdom: One Year, 23s.6d.; Half Year, 12s.; Quarter, 6s. 61. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 
is made. 

Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 64., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for “ JourNALs ” sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kine, 11, Bort Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: .““GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAm, and 

45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT | “Baavpocx, Oxpuam,” and“ Merve, Laws Lonpow.” 


() BEILL's OXIDE 


For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


33, St. Mary at Hitt, Lowpon, E.C, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PauMERston House, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. | 
“STOLCANIC’’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 


ANDREW SrepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘‘ Volcanism, London.” 


— your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER - GAS 


| PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
| other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vicrornia STREET, WE‘TMINSTER, 8.W. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


33, St. Mary at Hit, Lonpon, E.C. 
hone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C- 
hone: Avenue 6680. 
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